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Cuapter I. I seain Lire. 


I WAS just nineteen years of age when I began my career as 

articled pupil with the Miss Bagshots of Albury Lodge, Fendale, 
Yorkshire. My father was a country curate, with a delicate wife and 
four children, of whom I was the eldest; and I had known from my 
childhood that the day must come in which I should have to get my 
own living in almost the only vocation open to a poor gentleman’s 
daughter. I had been very fairly educated near home, and the first 
opportunity that arose for placing me. out in the world had been 
gladly seized upon by my poor father, who consented to pay the 
modest premium required by the Miss Bagshots, in order that I might 
be taught the duties of a governess, and essay my powers of tuition 
upon the younger pupils at Albury Lodge. 

How well I remember the evening of my arrival!—a dreary bleak 
evening at the close of January, with a drizzling rain that had never 
ceased falling since I left my father’s snug little house at Briarwood 
in, Warwickshire. I had had to change trains very often, and to 
wait for dreary intervals at small obscure stations, and the journey 
had been altogether tiresome and fatiguing; but for all that the 
knowledge that I was near my destination brought me no sense of 
pleasure. I think I should have wished that dismal journey pro- 
longed indefinitely, if I could thereby have escaped the beginning of 
my new life. 

A lumbering omnibus conveyed me from the station to Albury 
Lodge, after depositing a grim-looking elderly lady at a house on 
the outskirts of the town, and a dapper-looking little man whom I 
took for a commercial traveller at an inn in the market-place. I 
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watched the road with a kind of idle curiosity as the vehicle lum- 
bered along. The town had a cheerful prosperous air even on this 
wet winter night, and I saw that there were two fine old churches, 
and a large modern building which I supposed to be the town-hall. 

We left the town quite behind us before we came to Albury Lodge; 
a very large house on the high-road, a square red-brick house of the 
early Georgian era, shut in from the road by high walls. The great 
wrought-iron gates in the front had been boarded up, and Albury 
Lodge was now approached by a little wooden side-door opening into 
a stone-flagged covered passage that led to a small door at the: end 
of the house. The omnibus-driver deposited me at this door, with 
all my worldly possessions, which at this period of my life consisted 
of two rather small boxes and a dressing-case, a receptacle that 
contained all my chosen treasures. 

I was admitted by rather a cross-looking housemaid, with a cap 
of obtrusive respectability and a spotless white apron. I fancied 
that she looked just a little superciliously at my boxes, which I dare- 
say would not have contained her own wardrobe. 

‘O, it’s the governess-pupil, I suppose?’ she said. ‘ You was 
expected early this afternoon, miss. Miss Bagshot and Miss Susan 
are gone out to tea; but I can show you where you are to sleep, if 
you'll please to step this way. Do you think you could carry one 
of your trunks, if I carry the other ?” 

I thought I could; so the housemaid and I lugged them all the 
way along the stone passage and up an uncarpeted back staircase 
which led from the lobby into which the door at the end of the pass- 
age opened. We went very high up, to the top story in fact, where 
the housemaid led me into a long bare room with ten little beds in 
it. I was well enough accustomed to the dreariness of a school 
dormitory, but somehow this room looked unusually dismal. 

There was a jet of gas burning at one end of the room, near &% 
door opening into a lavatory which was little more than a cupboard, 
but in which ten young ladies had to perform their daily ablutions. 
Here I washed my face and hands in icy-cold water, and arranged 
my hair as well as I could without the aid of a looking-glass, that 
being a luxury not provided at Albury Lodge. The servant stood 
watching me as I made this brief toilet, waiting to conduct me to 
the schoolroom. I followed her, shivering as I went, to a great 
empty room on the first floor. The holidays were not quite over, 
and none of the pupils had as yet returned. There was an almost 
painful neatness and bareness in place of the usual litter of books 
and papers, and I could not help thinking that an apartment in a 
workhouse would have looked quite as cheerful. Even the fire be- 
hind the high wire guard seemed to burn in a different manner from 
all home fires: a slow sulky smoke went up from the dull mass of 
coal, brightened ever so little now and then by a sickly yellow flame. 
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One jet of gas dimly lighted this long dreary room, in which there ‘ 
was no human creature when I entered it. 

‘T'll bring you some supper presently, miss,’ the housemaid said, 
and departed before I could put in a timid plea for that feminine 
luxury, a cup of tea. 

I had not expected to find myself quite alone on this first night 
of my arrival, and a feeling of hopeless wretchedness came over me 
as I sat down at one end of a long green-baize-covered table, and 
rested my head upon my folded arms. Of course it was very weak 
and foolish, a bad beginning of my new life, but I was quite power- 
less to contend against that sense of utter misery. I thought of all 
I had left at home: I thought of what my life might have been if 
my father had been only a little better off; and then burst out cry- 
ing as if my heart were breaking. 

Suddenly, in the midst of that foolish paroxysm, I felt a light 
hand upon my shoulder, and looked up, to see a face bending over 
me, a face full of sympathy and compassion. 

O, Milly Darrell, my darling, my love, how am I to describe 
you as you appeared before my eyes that night? How poorly can 
any words of mine paint you in your girlish ‘beauty, as you looked 
down upon me in that dimly-lighted schoolroom with divine com- 
passion in your dark eloquent eyes ! 

Just at that moment I was so miserable and so inclined to be 
sulky in my wretchedness, that the vision of that bright face gave 
me little pleasure. I pushed away the gentle hand ia 1 
and rose hastily from my seat. 

‘Pray don’t cry any more,’ said the young lady; ‘I can’t bear 
to hear you cry like that.’ 

‘I’m not going to cry any more,’ I answered, drying my eyes in 
a hasty angry way. ‘It was very foolish of me to cry at all; but 
this place did look so cheerless and dreary, and I began to think of 
my father and mother, and all I had left behind me at home.’ 

‘ Of course it was only natural you should think of them. Every- 
thing does seem so bleak and dismal the first night; but you are 
very happy to have so many at home. I have only papa.’ 

‘Indeed!’ I said, not feeling deeply interested in her affairs. 

I looked at her as she stood leaning a little against the end of 
the table, and playing idly with a bunch of charms and lockets 
hanging to her gold chain. She was very handsome, a brunette, 
with a small aquiline nose, dark-hazel eyes, and waving dark-brown 
hair. Her mouth was the prettiest and most expressive I ever saw 
in my life, and gave an indescribable charm to her face. She was 
handsomely dressed in a dark-brown silk, with some rich lace about 
the throat and sleeves. 

‘ You will find things much pleasanter when the girls come back. 
Of course school is always a littleedreary compared with home; one 
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is prepared for that; but I have no doubt you will contrive to be 
happy, and I hope we shall be very good friends. I think you must 
be the Miss Crofton I have heard spoken of lately ?’ 

“ Yes, my name is Crofton—Mary Crofton.’ 

‘ And mine is Emily Darrell. Milly I am always called at home, 
and by any one who likes me. I am a parlour-boarder, and have 
the-run of the house, as it were. I am rather old to be at school, 
you see; but I am going home at the end of this year. I was 
brought up at home with a governess until about six months ago ; 
but then papa took it into his head that I should be happier amongst 
girls of my own age, and sent me off to school. He has been tra- 
velling since that time, and so I have not been home for the Christ- 
mas holidays. I can’t tell you what a disappointment that was.’ 

I tried to look sympathetic, and, not knowing exactly what to 
say, I asked whether Miss Darrell’s father lived in that neighbour- 
hood. 

‘O dear, no,’ she answered; ‘he lives nearly a hundred miles 
away, in a very wild part of Yorkshire, not far from the sea. But 
Thornleigh—that is the name of our house—is a dear old place, and 
I like our bleak wild country better than the loveliest spot in the world. 
I was born there, you see, and all my happy memories of my child- 
hood and my mother are associated with that dear old home.’ 

‘Is it long since you lost your mother ?’ 

‘Ten years. I loved her so dearly. There are some subjects 
about which one dare not speak. I cannot often trust myself to talk 
of her.’ 

I liked her better after this. At first her beauty and her hand- 
some dress had seemed a little overpowering to me; I had felt as 
if she were a being of another order, a bright happy creature not 
subject to the common woes of life. But now that she had spoken 
of her own sorrows, I felt that we were more upon a level; and I 
stole my hand timidly into hers, and murmured some apology for my 
previous rudeness. 

‘You were not rude, dear. I know I must have seemed very 
intrusive when I disturbed you; but I could not bear to hear you 
crying like that. And now tell me where you sleep.’ 

I described the room as well as I could. 

‘I know where you mean,’ she said; ‘it’s close to my room. I 
have the privilege of a little room to myself, you know; and on half- 
holidays I have a fire there, and write my letters, or paint ; and you 
must come and sit with me on those afternoons, and we can be as 
happy as possible together working and talking. Do you paint ?’ 

‘A little—in a schoolgirlish kind of way.’ 

‘ Quite as well as I do, I daresay,’ Miss Darrell answered, laugh- 
ing gaily, ‘ only you are more modest about it. O, here comes your 
supper; may I sit with you while you eat it ?’ 
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‘I shall be very glad if you will.” 

‘I hope you have brought Miss Crofton a good supper, Sarah,’ 
she went on in the same gay girlish way.—‘ Sarah is a very good 
creature, you must know, Miss Crofton, though she seems a little 
grim to strangers. That’s only a way of hers: she can smile, I 
assure you.’ 

Sarah’s hard-looking mouth expanded with a kind of grin at 
this. 

‘ There’s no getting over you, Miss Darrell,’ she said; ‘ you’ve 
got such a way of your own. I’ve brought Miss Crofton some cold 
beef; but if she’d like a bit of pickle, I wouldn’t mind going to ask 
cook for it. Cold meat does eat a little dry like without pickle.’ 

This ‘bit of pickle’ was evidently a concession in my favour 
made to please Emily Darrell. I thanked Sarah, and told her that 
I would not trouble her with a journey to the cook. I was faint and 
worn-out with my day’s pilgrimage, and had eaten very little since 
morning ; but the most epicurean repast ever prepared by a French 
chef would have seemed so much dust and ashes to me that night ; 
so I sat down meekly to my supper of bread and meat, and listened 
to Milly Darrell’s chatter as I ate it. 

Of course she told me all-about the school, Miss Bagshot, and 
Miss Susan Bagshot. The elder of these two ladies was her favourite. 
Miss Susan had, in the remote period of her youth, been the victim 
of some unhappy love-affair, which had soured her disposition and 
inclined her to look on the joys and follies of girlhood with a jaun- 
diced eye. It was easy enough to please Miss Bagshot, who had a 
genial matronly way, and took real delight in her pupils; but it was 
almost impossible to satisfy Miss Susan. 

‘And I am sorry to say that you will be a good deal with her,’ 
Miss Darrell said, shaking her head gravely; ‘for you are to take 
the second English class under her—TI heard them say so at dinner 
to-day—and I am afraid she will fidget you almost out of your life ; 
but you must try to keep your temper, and take things as quietly 
as you can, and I daresay in time you will be able to get on with 
her.’ 

‘I’m sure I hope so,’ I answered rather sadly; and then Miss 
Darrell asked me how long I was to be at Albury Lodge. 

‘Three years,’ I told her; ‘and after that, Miss Bagshot is to 
place me somewhere as a governess.’ 

‘You are going to be a governess always ?’ 

‘I suppose so,’ I answered. The word ‘ always’ struck me with 
a little sharp pain, almost like a wound. Yes, I supposed it would 
be always. I was neither pretty nor attractive. What issue could 
there be for me out of that dull beaten round of daily duties which 
makes up the sum of a governess’s life ? 

‘I am obliged to do something for my living,’ I said; ‘ my fa- 
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ther is very poor. I hope I may be able to help him a little by 
and by.’ 

‘ And my father is so ridiculously rich. He is a great ironmaster, 
and has wharves and warehouses, and goodness knows what, at North 
Shields. How hard it seems!’ 

‘What seems hard?’ I asked absently. 

‘That money should be so unequally divided. Do you know, I 
don’t think I should much mind going out as a governess: it would 
be a way of seeing life. One must meet with all sorts of adventures, 
going among strangers like that.’ 

I looked at her as she smiled at me with a smile that gave an 
indescribable brightness to her face, and I fancied that for her in- 
deed there could be no form of life so dull that would not hold some 
triumph, some success. She seemed a creature born to extract 
brightness out of the commonest things, a creature to be admired 
and caressed go where she might. 

‘You a governess!’ I said, a little scornfully ; ‘ you are not of 
the clay that makes governesses.’ 

‘ Why not ?’ 

‘You are much too pretty and too fascinating.’ 

‘O, Mary Crofton, Mary Crofton-s-may I call you Mary, please ? 
we are going to be such friends—if you begin by flattering me like 
that, how am I ever to trust you and lean upon you? I want some 
one with a stronger mind than my own, you know, dear, to lead me 
right; for I’m the weakest, vainest creature in the world, I believe. 
Papa has spoiled me so.’ 

‘If you are always like what you are to-night, I don’ t think the 
spoiling has done much mischief,’ I said. 

‘O, Iam always amiable enough, so long as I have my own 
way. ‘And now tell me all about your home.’ 

I gave her a faithful account of my brothers and my sister, and 
a brief description of the dear old-fashioned cottage, with its white- 
plaster walls crossed with great black beams, its many gables and 
quaint latticed windows. I told her how happy and united we had 
always been at home, and how this made my separation from those 
I loved so much the harder to bear; to all of which Milly Darrell 
listened with most unaffected sympathy. 

Early the next day my new life began in real earnest. Miss 
Susan Bagshot did not allow me to waste my time in idleness until 
the arrival of my pupils. She gave me a heap of exercises to cor- 
rect, and some difficult needlework to finish; and I found I had 
indeed a sharp taskmistress in this blighted lady. 

‘Girls of your age are so incorrigibly idle,’ she said; ‘ but I 
must give you to understand at once that you will have no time for 
dawdling at Albury Lodge. The first bell rings at a quarter before 
six, and at a quarter past I shall expect to see you in the sehool- 
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room. You will superintend the younger pupils’ pianoforte practice 
from that time till eight o’clock, at which hour we breakfast. From 
nine till twelve you will take the second division of the second class 
for English, according to the routine arranged by me, which you 
had better copy from a paper I will lend you for that purpose. After 
dinner you will take the same class for two hours’ reading until four; 
from four to five you will superintend the needlework class. Your 
evenings—with the exception of the careful correction of all the 
day’s exercises—will be your own. I hope you have a sincere love 
of your vocation, Miss Crofton.’ 

I said that I hoped I should grow to like my work as I became 
accustomed to it. I had never yet tried teaching, except with my 
young sister and brothers. My heart sank as I remembered our 
free-and-easy studies in the sunny parlour at home, or out in the 
garden under the pink and white hawthorns sometimes on summer 
mornings. 

Miss Susan shook her head doubtfully. 

‘ Unless you have a love of your vocation you will never sueceed, 
Miss Crofton,’ she said solemnly. 

I freely confess that this love she spoke of never came to me. 
I tried to do my duty, and I endured all the hardships of my life, I 
hope, in a cheerful spirit. But the dull dry monotony ofthe studies 
had no element of pleasantness, and I used to wonder how Miss 
Susan could derive pleasure—as it was evident she did—from the 
exercise of her authority over those hapless scholars who had the 
misfortune to belong to her class. Day after day they heard the 
same lectures, listened submissively to the same reproofs, and toiled 
on upon that bleak bare high-road to learning, along which it was 
her delight to drive them. Nothing like a flower brightened their 
weary way—it was all alike dust and barrenness; but they ploughed 
on dutifully, cramming their youthful minds with the hardest dates 
and facts to be found in the history of mankind, the dreariest sta- 
tistics, the driest details of geography, and the most recondite rules 
of grammar, until the happy hour arrived in which they took their 
final departure from Albury Lodge, to forget all they had learnt 
there in the briefest possible time. 

How my mind used to wander away sometimes as I sat at my 
desk, distracted by the sound of Miss Susan’s voice lecturing some 
victim in her own division at the next table, while one of the girls 
in mine droned drearily at Lingard, or Pinnock’s Goldsmith, as the 
case might be! How the vision of my own bright home haunted 
me during those long monotonous afternoons, while the March winds 
made the poplars rock in the garden outside the schoolroom, or the 
April rain beat against the great bare windows ! 
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Cuapter II. 
MILLY’S VISITOR. 


Ir was not often that I had a half-holiday to myself, for Miss 
Susan Bagshot seemed to take a delight in finding me something to 
do on those occasions; but whenever I had, I spent it with Milly 
Darrell, and on these rare afternoons I was perfectly happy. I had 
grown to love her as I did not think it was. in me to love any one 
who was not of my own flesh and blood; and in so loving her, I 
only returned the affection which she felt for me. 

- Iam sure it was the fact of my friendlessness, and of my sub- 
ordinate position in the school, which had drawn this girl’s generous 
heart towards me; and I should have been hard indeed if I had not 
felt touched by her regard. She soon grew indescribably dear to 
me. She was of my own age, able to sympathise with every thought 
and fancy of mine; the frankest, most open-hearted of creatures ; 
a little proud of her beauty, perhaps, when it was praised by those 
she loved, but never proud of her wealth, or insolent to those whose 
gifts were less than hers. 

I used to write my letters home in her room on these rare 
happy afternoons, while she painted at an easel near the window. 
The room was small, but better furnished than the ordinary rooms 
in the house, and it was brightened by all sorts of pretty things,— 
handsomely-bound books upon hanging shelves, pictures, Dresden 
cups and saucers, toilet-bottles and boxes, which Miss Darrell had 
brought from home. Over the mantelpiece there was a large photo- 
graph of her father, and by the bedside there hung a more flattering 
water-coloured portrait, painted by Milly herself. It was a powerful 
and rather a handsome face, but I fancied the expression a little 
hard and cold even in Milly’s portrait. 

She painted well, and had a real love of art. Her studies were 
of rather a desultory kind, as she was not supposed to belong to any 
class; but she had lessons from nearly half-a-dozen different masters 
—German lessons, Italian lessons, drawing lessons, music and sing- 
ing lessons—and was altogether a very profitable pupil. She had her 
own way with every one, I found, and I believe Miss Bagshot was 
really fond of her. 

Her father was travelling in Italy at this time, and did not often 
write to her—a fact that distressed her very much, I know; but she 
used to shake off her sorrow in a bright hopeful way that was pecu- 
liar to her, always making excuses for the dilatory correspondent. 
She loved him intensely, and keenly felt this separation from him ; 
but the doctors had recommended him rest and change of air and 
scene, she told me, and she was glad to think he was obeying 
them. 
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Upon one of these half-holidays, when midsummer was near at 
hand, we were interrupted by an unwonted event, in the shape of a 
visit from a cousin of Milly’s; a young man who occupied rather an 
important position in her father’s house of business, and of whom 
she had sometimes talked to me, but not much. His name was 
Julian Stormont, and he was the only son of Mr. Darrell’s only 
sister, long since dead. 

It was a sultry afternoon, and we were spending it in a rustic 
summer-house at the end of a broad gravel walk that went the 
whole length of the large garden. Milly had her drawing materials 
on the table before her, but had not been using them. I was busy 
with a piece of fancy-work which Miss Susan Bagshot had given me 
to finish. We were sitting like this, when my old acquaintance 
Sarah came to announce a visitor for Miss Darrell. 

Milly sprang to her feet, flushed with excitement. ‘It must be 
papa!’ she cried joyfully. 

‘Lor’, no, miss; don’t you go to excite yourself like that. It 
isn’t your pa; it’s a younger gentleman.’ 

She handed Milly a card. 

‘Mr. Stormont!’ the girl exclaimed, with a disappointed air ; 
‘my cousin Julian. I am coming to him, of course, Sarah. But I 
wish you had given me the card at once.’ 

‘Won't you go and do something to your hair, miss? most 
young ladies do.’ 

‘O yes, I know; there are girls who would stop to have their 
hair done in Grecian plaits, if the dearest friend they had in the 
world was waiting for them in the drawing-room. My hair will do 
well enough, Sarah.—Come, Mary, you’ll come to the house with 
me, won’t you ?’ 

‘ Lor’, miss, here comes the gentleman,’ said Sarah; and then 
decamped by an obscure side-path. 

‘I had better leave you to see him alone, Milly,’ I said; but 
she told me imperatively to stay, and I stayed. 

She went a little way to meet the gentleman, who seemed pleased 
to see her, but whom she received rather coldly, as I thought. But 
I had not long to think about it, before she had brought him to the 
summer-house, and introduced him to me. 

‘ My cousin Julian—Miss Crofton.’ 

He bowed rather stiffly, and then seated himself by his cousin’s 
side, and put his hat upon the table before him. I had plenty of 
time to look at him as he sat there talking of all sorts of things 
connected with Thornleigh, and Miss Darrell’s friends thereabouts. 
He was very good-looking, fair and pale, with regular well-cut fea- 
tures, and rather fine blue eyes; but I fancied those clear blue eyes 
had a cold look, and that there was an expression of iron will about 
the mouth and powerful prominent chin. The upper part of the 
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face was thoughtful, and there were lines already on the high white 
forehead, from which the thin straight chestnut hair was carefully 
brushed. It was the face of a very clever man, I thought; but I 
was not so sure that it was the face of a man I could like, or whom 
I should be inclined to trust. 

Mr. Stormont had a low pleasant voice and an agreeable man- 
ner of speaking. His way of treating his cousin was half deferential, 
half playful; but once, when I looked up suddenly from my work, 
I seemed to catch a glimpse of a deeper meaning in the cold blue 
eyes—a look of singular intensity fixed on Milly’s bright face. 

Whatever this look might mean, she was unconscious of it; she 
went on talking gaily of Thornleigh and her Thornleigh friends. 

‘I do so want to come home, Julian,’ she said. ‘Do you think 
there is any hope for me this midsummer ?’ 

‘I think there is every hope. I think it is almost certain you 
will come home.’ 

‘QO, Julian; how glad I am !’ 

‘ But suppose there should be a surprise for you when you come 
home, Milly,—a change that you may not quite like at first ?’ 

‘What change ?’ 

‘ Has your father told you nothing ?’ , 

‘ Nothing, except about his journeys from place to place, and 

‘not much about them. He has written very seldom during the last 
six months.’ 

‘ He has been too much engaged, I suppose. How would you 
like a stepmother, Milly 2’ 

She gave a little ery, and grew suddenly pale. 

‘ Papa has married again!’ she said. 

Julian Stormont drew a newspaper from his pocket, and laid it - 
gently before her, pointing to an announcement in one column : 

‘On May 18th, at the English Legation in Paris, William 
Darrell, Esq., of Thornleigh, Yorkshire, to Augusta, daughter of 
the late Theodore Chester, Esq., of Regent’s Park.’ 

He read this aloud very slowly, watching Milly’s pale face as 
he read. 

‘There is no reason why this should distress you, my dear 
child,’ he said. ‘It was only to be expected that your father would 
marry again sooner or later.’ 

‘I have lost him!’ she cried piteously. 

‘ Lost him !’ 

‘Yes; he can never be again the same to me that he has been. 
His new wife will come between us. No, Julian, I am not jealous. 
I do not grudge him his happiness, if this marriage can make him 
happy. I only feel that I have lost him for ever.’ ; 

‘My dear Milly, that is utterly unreasonable. Your father told 
me most particularly to assure you of his unaltered affection when 
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I broke the news of this marriage to you. He was naturally a little 
nervous about doing it himself.’ 

‘ You must never let him know what I have said, Julian. He 
will never hear any expression of regret from me; and I will try to 
do my duty to this strange lady. Have you seen her yet ?’ 

‘No, they have not come home yet. They were in Switzerland 
when I heard of them last; but they are expected in a week or two. 
Come, my dear Milly, don’t look so serious. I trust this marriage 
may turn out for your happiness, as well as for your father’s. Rely 
upon it, you will find no change in his feelings towards you.’ » 

‘ He will always be kind and good to me, I know,’ she answered 
sadly. ‘ It is not possible for him to be anything but that; but I can 
never be his companion again as I have been. There is an end to 
all that.’ 

‘ That was a kind of association which could not be supposed 
to last all your life, Milly. It is to be hoped that somebody else 
will have a claim upon your companionship before many years have 
gone by.’ 

‘I suppose you mean that I shall marry,’ she said, looking at 
him with supreme indifference. 

‘ Something like that, Milly.’ 

‘I have always fancied myself living all my life with papa. I 
have never thought it possible that I could care for any one but 

Julian Stormont’s face darkened a little, and he sat silent for 
some minutes, folding and refolding the newspaper in a nervous way. 

‘You are not very complimentary to your admirers at Thorn- 
leigh,’ he said at last, with a short harsh laugh. 

‘Who is there at Thornleigh? Have I really any admirers 
there ?’ 

‘I think I could name half-a-dozen.’ 

‘Never mind them just now. I want you to tell me all you 
know about my stepmother.’ 

‘That amounts to very little. All I can tell you is, that she is 
the daughter of a gentleman, highly accomplished, without money, 
and four-and-twenty years of age. She was travelling as companion 
to an elderly lady when your father met her in a picture-gallery at 
Florence. He knew the old lady, I believe, and by that means be- 
came acquainted with the younger one.’ 

‘ Only four-and-twenty! only four years older than I!’ 

‘ Rather young, is it not ? but when a man of your father’s age 
makes a second marriage, he is apt to marry a young woman. Of 
course this is quite a love-match.’ 

‘ Yes, quite a love-match,’ Milly repeated, with a sigh. 

I knew she could not help that natural pang of jealousy, as she 
thought how she and her father had once been all the world to each 
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other. She had told me so often of their happy companionship, the 
perfect confidence that had existed between them. 

Julian Stormont sat talking to her—and a little, a very little, 
to me—for about half an hour longer, and then departed. He was 
to sleep at Fendale, and go back to North Shields next morning. 
He was his uncle’s right hand in the business, Milly told me; and 
from the little I had seen of him I could fancy him a power in any 
sphere. 

‘ Papa has a very high opinion of him,’ she said, when we were 
talking of him after he had left us. 

‘ And you like him very much, I suppose.’ 

‘O yes, I like him very well. I have known him all my life. 
We are almost like brother and sister; only Julian is one of those 
thoughtful reserved persons one does not get on with very fast.’ 


CuHapter III. 
AT THORNLEIGH. 


THE midsummer holidays began at last, and Mr. Darrell came 
in person to fetch his daughter, much to her delight. She was not 
_ to return to school any more unless she liked, he told her. Her 
new mamma was most anxious to receive her, and she could have 
masters at Thornleigh to complete her education if it were not 
already finished. 

Her eyes were full of tears when she came to tell me this, and 
carry me off to the drawing-room to introduce me to her father, an 
introduction she insisted upon making in spite of my entreaties,— 
for I was rather shy at this period of my life, and dreaded an en- 
counter with a stranger. 

Mr. Darrell received me most graciously. He was a tall fine- 
looking man, very like the photograph in Milly’s bedroom, and I 
detected the hard look about the mouth which I had noticed in both 
portraits. He seemed very fond of his daughter; and I have never 
seen a prettier picture than she made as she stood beside him, 
clinging to his arm, and looking lovingly up at him with her dark- 
hazel eyes. 

He asked me where I was to spend my holidays; and on hear- 
ing that I was to stay at Albury Lodge, asked whether I would 
like to come to Thornleigh with Milly for the midsummer vaca- 
tion. My darling clapped her hands gaily as he made this offer, 
and cried : 

‘O yes, Mary, you will come, won’t you?—-You dear kind papa, 
that is just like you, always able to guess what one wishes. There 
is nothing in the world I should like better than to have Mary at 
Thornleigh.’ 
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‘ Then you have only to pack a box with all possible expedition, 
and to come away with us, Miss Crofton,’ said Mr. Darrell; ‘the 
train starts in an hour.’ 

I thanked him as well as I could—awkwardly enough, I dare- 
say—for his kindness, and ran away to ask Miss Bagshot’s consent 
to the visit. This she gave readily, and I had nothing more to do 
than to pack my few dresses—my two coloured muslins, a white 
dress for festive occasions, a black silk which was preéminently my 
‘best,’ and some print morning-dresses—wondering as I packed 
them how these things would pass current among the grandeurs of 
Thornleigh. All this was finished well within the hour, and I put 
on my bonnet and shawl, and ran down—flushed with hurry and 
excitement, and very happy—to join my friends in the drawing- 
room. 

Miss Bagshot was there, talking of her attachment to her sweet 
young friend, and her regret at losing her. Mr. Darrell cut these 
lamentations short when he found that I was ready, and we 
drove-off to the station in the fly that had brought him to Albury 
Lodge. 

I looked at the little station to-day with a very different feeling 
from that dull despondency which had possessed me six months 
before, when I arrived there in the bleak January weather. The 
thought of five weeks’ respite from the monotonous routine of Al- 
bury Lodge was almost perfect happiness. I did not forget those 
I loved at home, or cease to regret the poverty that prevented my 
going home for the holidays; but in the impossibility of this, no- 
thing could have been pleasanter than the idea of the visit I was 
going to pay. 

Throughout the journey Mr. Darrell was all that was gracious 
and kind. He talked a good deal of his wife; dwelling much upon 
her accomplishments and amiability, and assuring his daughter 
again and again that she could not fail to love her. 

‘I was a little bit of a coward in the business, I confess, Milly,’ 
he said, in the midst of this talk, ‘and hadn’t courage to tell you 
anything till the deed was done ; and then I thought it was as well 
to let Julian make the announcement.’ 

‘You ought to have trusted me better, papa,’ Milly said ten- 
derly; and I knew what perfect self-abnegation there was in the 
happy smile with which she gave him her hand. 

‘And you are not angry with me, my darling ?’ he asked. 

‘ Angry with you, papa? as if I had any right to be angry with 
you! Only try to love me a little, as you used to do, and I shall 
be quite happy.’ 

‘I shall never love you less, my dear.’ 

The journey was not a long one; and the country through which 
we passed was very fair to look upon in the bright June afternoon. 
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The landscape changed when we were within about thirty miles of 
our destination : the fertile farmlands and waving seas of green corn 
gave place to an open moor, and I felt from far off the fresh breath 
of the ocean. This broad undulating moorland was new to me, and 
I thought there was a wild kind of beauty in its loneliness. As for 
Milly, she looked out at the moor with rapture, and strained her 
eyes to catch the first glimpse of the hills about Thornleigh—those 
hills of which she had talked to me so often in her little room at 
school. 

The station we had to stop at was ten miles from Mr. Darrell’s 
house, and a barouche-and-pair was waiting for us in the sunny road 
outside. We drove along a road that crossed the moor, until we 
came to a little village of scattered houses, with a fine old church— 
at one end of which an ancient sacristy seemed mouldering slowly 
to decay. We drove past the gates of two or three rather import- 
ant houses, lying half-hidden in their gardens, and then turned 
sharply off into a road that went up a hill, nearly at the top of 
which we came to a pair of noble old carved iron gates, surmounted 
with a coat-of-arms, and supported on each side by massive stone 
pillars, about which the ivy twined lovingly. 

An old man came out of a pretty rustic-looking lodge and opened 
these gates, and we drove through an avenue of some extent, which 
’ led straight to the front of the house, the aspect of which delighted 
me. It was very old and massively built, and had quite a baronial 
look, I thought. There was a wide stone terrace with ponderous 
moss-grown stone balustrades round three sides of it, and at each 
angle a broad flight of steps leading down to a second terrace, with 
sloping green banks that melted into the turf ofthe lawn. The 
house stood on the summit of a hill, and from one side commanded 
a noble view of the sea. 

A lady came out of the curious old stone porch as the carriage 
drove up, and stood at the top of the terrace steps waiting for us. I 
guessed immediately that this must be Mrs. Darrell. 

Milly hung back a little shyly, as her father led her up the steps 
with her hand through his arm. She was very pale, and I could see 
that she was trembling. Mrs. Darrell came forward to her quickly, 
and kissed her. 

‘My darling Emily,’ she cried, ‘I am so delighted to see you 
at last.—O, William, you did not deceive me, when you promised 
me a beautiful daughter.’ 

Milly blushed, and smiled at this compliment, but still clung to 
her father with shy downcast eyes. 

I had time to look at Mrs. Darrell while this introduction was 
being made. She was not by any means a beautiful woman, brt 
she was what I suppose would have been called eminently interest- 
ing. She was tall and slim, very graceful-looking, with a beautiful 
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throat, and a well-shaped head. Her features, with the exception of 
her eyes, were in no way remarkable; but those were sufficiently 
striking to give character to a face that might otherwise have been 
insipid. They were large luminous gray eyes, with black lashes, 
and rather strongly-marked brows of a much darker brown than her 
hair. That was of a nondescript shade, neither auburn nor chest- 
nut, and with little light or colour in its soft silky masses; but it 
seemed to harmonise very well with her pale complexion. Lavater 
has warned us to distrust any one whose hair and eyebrows are of a 
different colour. I remembered this as I looked at Mrs. Darrell. 

She was dressed in white; and I fancied the transparent muslin 
dress, with no other ornament than a lilac ribbon at the waist, was 
peculiarly becoming to her slender figure and delicate face. Her 
husband seemed to think so too, for he looked at her with a fond 
admiring glance as he offered her his arm to return to the house. 

‘I mustn’t forget to introduce Miss Crofton to you, Augusta,’ 
he said; ‘a very dear friend of Milly’s, who has kindly accepted my 
invitation to spend the holidays with her.’ 

Mrs. Darrell gave me her hand; but I fancied that she did so 
rather coldly, and I had an uneasy sense that I was not very wel- 
come to the new mistress of Thornleigh. 

‘ You will find your old rooms all ready for you, Milly,’ she said; 
‘I suppose we had better put Miss Crofton in the blue room—next 
yours ?’ 

‘If you please, Mrs. Darrell.’ 

‘What, Milly, won’t you call me mamma?’ 

Milly was silent for a few moments, with a pained expression in 
her face. 

‘Pray, forgive me,’ she said in a low voice; ‘I cannot call any 
one by that name.’ 

Augusta Darrell kissed her again silently. 

‘It shall be as you wish, dear,’ she said, after a pause. 

A rosy-cheeked pleasant-looking girl, who had been accustomed 
to wait on Milly in the old time, came forward to meet us, and ran 
before us to our rooms, expressing her delight at her young lady’s 
return all the way. 

The rooms were very pretty, and were situated in that portion 
of the house which looked towards the sea. There was a sitting- 
room, brightly furnished with some light kind of wood, and with 
chintz hangings all over rose-buds and butterflies. This had been 
Milly’s schoolroom, and there were a good many books in two pretty- 
looking bookcases on each side of the fireplace. Besides these, there 
were some curious old cabinets full of shells and china. It was al- 
together the prettiest, most homelike room one could imagine. 

Opening out of this, there was a large airy bedroom, with three 
windows overlooking that glorious view of moorland and sea; and 
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beyond that, a dainty little dressing-room. The next door in the 
corridor opened into the room that had been allotted to me; a large 
comfortable-looking room, in which there was an old-fashioned ma- 
hogany four-post bed with blue-damask curtains. 

I went to Milly’s dressing-room when my own simple toilet was 
finished, and stood by the open window talking to her while she ar- 
ranged her hair. She dismissed her little maid directly I went into 
the room, and I felt she had something to say to me. 

‘ Well, Mary,’ she began at once, ‘ what do you think of her?’ 

‘ Of Mrs. Darrell ?’ 

‘ Of course.’ 

‘What opinion can I possibly form about her, after seeing her 
for three minutes, Milly? I think she is very elegant-looking. That 
is the only idea I have about her yet.’ 

‘Do you think she looks true, Mary? Do you think she has 
married papa because she loves him?’ 

‘ My dear child, how can I tell that ? She is a great many years 
younger than your papa, but I do not see that the difference be- 
tween them need be any real hindrance to her loving him. He is a 
man whom any woman might care for, I should think, to say nothing 
of her natural gratitude towards the man who has rescued her from 
a position of dependence.’ 

‘Gratitude is all nonsense,’ Miss Darrell answered impatiently. 
‘I want to know that my father is loved as he deserves to be loved. 
I shall never tolerate that woman unless I can feel sure of that.’ 

‘I believe you are prejudiced against her already, Milly,’ I said 
reproachfully. 

‘I daresay I am, Mary. I daresay I feel unjustly about her ; 
but I don’t like her face.’ 

‘ What is there in her face that you don’t like ?’ 

‘O, I can’t tell you that—an undefinable something. I have a 
sort of conviction that she and I can never love each other.’ 

‘It is rather hard upon Mrs. Darrell to begin with such a feeling 
as that, Milly.’ 

‘I can’t help it. Of course I shall try to do my duty to her, for 
papa’s sake, and I shall do my best to conquer all these unchristian 
feelings. But we cannot command our hearts, you know, Mary, and 
I don’t think I shall ever love my stepmother.’ 

She took me down to the drawing-room after this. It was half- 
past six, and we were to dine at seven. The drawing-room was a 
long room, with five windows opening on to the terrace, an old- 
fashioned-looking .room with panelled walls and a fine arched ceil- 
ing. The wainscot was painted white, with gold mouldings, and the 
cornice and architraves of the doors were elaborately carved. The 
furniture was white-and-gold like the walls, and in that spurious 
classical style which prevailed during the first French Empire. The 
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window-curtains and coverings of sofas and chairs were of dark-green 
velvet. 

A gentleman was standing in one of the open windows looking 
out at the garden. He turned as Milly and I went in, and I recog- 
nised Mr. Stormont. He came forward to shake hands with his cou- 
sin, and smiled his peculiar slow smile at her expression of surprise. 

‘You didn’t know I was here, Milly?’ 

‘No, indeed ; I had no idea of seeing you.’ 

‘I wonder your father did not tell you of my visit. I came over 
this morning for a fortnight’s holiday. I’ve been working a little 
harder than usual lately, and my uncle is good enough to say I have 
earned a rest.’ 

‘I wonder you don’t go abroad for a change.’ 

‘I don’t care about a change. I had much rather come to Thorn- 
leigh.’ 

He looked at her very earnestly as he said this. I was sure that 
he loved her. I had been sure of it that afternoon when we three 
sat in the summer-house at Albury Lodge, but I could see that Milly 
herself had no idea of the truth. 

‘ Well, Milly, what do you think of your new mamma?” he asked 
presently. ' 

‘I had rather not tell you yet.’ 

‘Humph! that hardly sounds favourable to the lady. She seems 
to me a very charming person; but she is not my stepmother, and, 
of course, that makes a difference. Your father is intensely devoted.’ 

Mr. Darrell came into the room a few minutes after this, and his 
wife followed him almost immediately. Milly placed herself next her 
father, and contrived to absorb his attention, not quite to the satis- 
faction of the elder lady, I fancied. Those bright gray eyes flashed 
upon my darling with a brief look of anger, which changed in the 
next moment to quiet watchfulness. 

Mrs. Darrell stood by one of the tables, idly turning over some 
books and papers, and finding me seated near her, began to talk to me 
presently in a very gracious manner, asking me how I liked Thorn- 
leigh, and a few other questions of a stereotyped kind ; but with those 
watchful eyes always turned towards the window where the father 
and daughter stood side by side. Mr. Stormont came over to her 
while she was talking to me, and joined in the conversation; in the 
midst of which a grave gray-haired old butler came to announce dinner. 

Mr. Stormont offered his arm to the lady of the house, while Mr. 
Darrell gave one arm to me and the other to his daughter; and we 
went down a long passage, at the end of which was the dining-room, 
a noble old room, with dark oak panelling and a great many pic- 
tures by the old masters, which were, no doubt, as valuable as they 
were dingy. We dined at an oval table, prettily decorated with 
flowers and with some very curious old silver. 
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There was a good deal of talk at dinner, in which I eould take 
very little part. Mr. and Mrs. Darrell talked to Julian Stormont of 
their travels ; and I must confess that the lady talked well, with no 
affectation of enthusiasm, and with an evident knowledge and appre- 
ciation of the things she was speaking about. I envied her those 
wanderings in sunny foreign lands, even though they had been made 
in the company of an invalid dowager, and I wondered whether she 
would be happy in a settled existence at Thornleigh. 

After dinner Milly took me out upon the terrace, and from thence 
we went to explore the gardens. We had not been out long before 
Julian Stormont came to join us. We had been talking pleasantly 
enough till he appeared, but his coming seemed to make us both 
silent, and he himself had a thoughtful air. I watched his pale face 
as he walked beside us in the twilight, and was again struck by the 
careworn look about the brow and the resolute expression of the mouth. 

He was very fond of Milly. Of that fact there could be no pos- 
sible doubt ; and I think he had already begun to suffer keenly from 
the knowledge that his love was unreturned. That he hoped against 
hope at this time—that he counted fully on his power to win her in 
the future, I know. He was too wise to precipitate matters by any 
untimely avowal] of his feelings. He waited with a quiet resolute 
patience which was a part of his nature. 

Of course we talked a little, but it was in a straggling, desultory 
kind of way ; and I think it was a relief to all of us when we finished 
the round of the gardens and went in through one of the drawing- 
room windows. The room was lighted with lamps and candles placed 
about upon the tables, and Mrs. Darrell was sitting near her hus- 
band, employed upon some airy scrap of fancy-work, while he read 
his Times. 

He asked for some music soon after we went in, and she rose to 
obey him with a very charming air of submission. She played mag- 
nificently, with a power and style that were quite new to me, for I 
had heard no professional performers. She sang an Italian scena 
afterwards, in a rich mezzo-soprano, and with a kind of suppressed 
passion that impressed me deeply. I scarcely wondered, after hear- 
ing her play and sing, that Mr. Darrell had been fascinated by her. 
These gifts of hers were in themselves sufficient to subjugate a man 
who really cared for music. 

Milly was charmed into forgetfulness of her prejudices. She went 
over to the piano and kissed her stepmother. 

‘ Papa told me how clever you were,’ she said; ‘but he did not 
tell me you were a genius.’ 

Mrs. Darrell received the compliment very modestly, and then 
tried to persuade Milly to sing or play; but the girl declined reso- 
lutely. Nothing could induce her to touch the piano after that bril- 
liant performance. 
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The next day and several days passed very quietly, and in a kind 
of monotonous comfort. The rector of the parish dined with us one 
day, and on another a neighbouring squire with his wife and three 
daughters. Milly andI spent a good deal of our time in the gardens 
end on the sea-shore, with Julian Stormont for our companion, while 
Mr. and Mrs. Darrell rode or drove together. My darling could see 
that. she was not expected to join them in these rides and drives, 
and I think this confirmed her idea that her father was in a manner 
lost to her. 

“I must try to be satisfied with this new state of things, Mary,’ 
she said with a sigh of resignation. ‘If my father is happy, I ought 
to be contented. But O, my dear, if you could have seen us toge- 
ther a year ago, you would know how much I have lost.’ 

I had been at Thornleigh a little more than a week, when Mr. 
Darrell one morning proposed a drive to a place called Cumber Priory, 
which was one of the show-houses of the neighbourhood. It was a 
very old place, he said, and had been one of the earliest. monastic 
settlements in that part of the country. Milly and her father and 
cousin had been there a great many times, and the visit was pro- 
posed for the gratification of Mrs. Darrell and myself. 

She assented graciously, as she always did to every proposition 
of her husband’s, and we started soon after breakfast in the barouche, 
with Julian Stormont on horseback. The drive was delightful; for, 
after leaving the hilly district about Thornleigh, we came to a road 
through a wood, where the trees were of many hundred years’ growth. 
I recognised groups of oak and beech that I had seen among the 
sketches in Milly’s portfolio. 

On the other side of the wood we came to some dilapidated-look- 
ing gates, with massive stone escutcheons on the great square pil- 
lars. There was a lodge, but it was evidently unoccupied, and Mr. 
Darrell’s footman got down from the box to open the gates. Within 
we made the circuit of a neglected lawn, divided from a park by a 
sunk fence, across which some cattle stared at us in a lazy manner 
as we drove past them. The house was a long low building with 
mullioned windows, and was flanked by gothic towers. Most of the 
windows had closed shutters, and the place had altogether a dreary 
desolate look. 

* The Priory has not been occupied for several years,’ Mr. Darrell 
said, as if in answer to my thoughts as I looked up at the closed 
windows. ‘The family have been too poor to live in it in anything 
like their old state. There is only one member of the old family re- 
maining now, and he leads a wandering kind of life abroad, I believe.’ 

“What has made them so poor ?’ asked Mrs. Darrell. 

‘ Extravagant habits, I suppose,’ answered her husband with an 
expressive shrug of his shoulders, ‘The Egertons have always 
been a wild race.’ 
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‘ Egerton!’ Mrs. Darrell repeated ; ‘I thought the name of these 
people was Cumber.’ 

‘No; Cumber is only the name of the place. It has been in 
the Egerton family for centuries.’ 

‘ Indeed !’ 

I was seated exactly opposite her, and I was surprised by the 
strange startled look in her face as she repeated the name of Eger- 
ton. That look passed away in the next moment, and left her with 
her usual air of languid indifference; a placid kind of listlessness 
which harmonised very well with her pale complexion and delicate 
features. She was not a woman from whom one expected much 
animation. 

The low iron-studded door of the Priory was opened by a decent- 
looking old woman of that species which seems created expressly for 
the showing of old houses. She divined our errand at once, and as 
soon as we were in the hall, began her catalogue of pictures and 
curiosities in the usual mechanical way, while we looked about us, 
always fixing our eyes on the wrong object, and more bewildered 
than enlightened by her description of the chief features of the place. 

We went from room to room, the dame throwing open the shut- 
ters of the solid mullioned windows, and letting in a flood of sun- 
shine upon the faded tapestries and tarnished picture-frames. It 
was a noble old place, and the look of decay upon everything was 
more in accord with its grandeur than any modern splendour could 
have been. 

We had been through all the rooms on the ground floor, most 
of which opened into each other, and were returning towards the 
hall, when Mr. Darrell missed his wife, and sent me back to look for 
her in one direction, while he went in another. I hurried through 
three or four empty rooms, until I came to a small one at the end of 
the house, and here I found her. I had not noticed this room 
much, for it was furnished in a more modern style than the rest of 
the house, and the old housekeeper had made very light of it, hurry- 
ing us back to look at some armour over the chimneypiece in the 
next room. It was her master’s study, she had said, and was not 
generally shown to strangers. 

It was a small dark-looking room, lined with dingily- bound 
books upon heavy carved oak shelves, and with no other furniture 
than a massive writing-table and three or four arm-chairs. Over 
‘the mantelpiece, which was modern and low, there was a portrait 
of a young man with a dark handsome face, and it was at this that: 
Augusta Darrell was looking. I could see her face in profile as she 
stood upon the hearth with her clenched hand upon the mantel- 
piece, and I had never before seen such an expression in any human 
countenance. 

What was it? Despair, remorse, regret? I know not; but it 
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was a look of keenest anguish, of unutterable sorrow. The face was 
deadly pale, the great gray eyes looking upwards at the portrait, 
the lips locked together rigidly. 

She did not hear my footstep; it was only when I spoke to her 
that she turned towards me with a stony face, and asked what I wanted. 

I told her that Mr. Darrell had sent me. 

‘I was coming this instant,’ she said, resuming her usual man- 
ner with an effort. ‘I had only loitered to look at that portrait. 
A fine face, is it not, Miss Crofton ?’ 

‘ A handsome one, at any rate,’ I answered doubtfully, for that 
dark haughty countenance struck me as rather repellent than attrac- 
tive. 

‘That’s as much as to say you don’t think it a good face. 
Well, perhaps you are right. It reminded me of some one I knew 
a long time ago, and was rather interesting to me on that account. 
And then I fell into a kind of reverie, and forgot that my dear hus- 
band might miss me.’ 

He came into the room as she was saying this. She told him 
that she had stopped to look at the portrait, and asked whose it was. 

‘It is a likeness of Angus Egerton, the present owner of the 
Priory,’ Mr. Darrell answered; ‘ and a very good likeness too of 
as bad a man as ever lived, I believe,’ he added in a lower voice. 

‘A bad man ?’ 

‘Yes; he broke his mother’s heart.’ 

‘In what manner ?’ 

‘ He fell in love with a girl of low birth, whom he met in the 
course of a pedestrian tour in the West of England, and was going 
to marry her, I believe, when Mrs. Egerton got wind of the affair. 
She was a very proud woman—one of the most resolute masculine- 
minded women I ever knew. She went down into Devonshire where 
the girl lived immediately, and by some means or other prevented 
the marriage. How it was done I never heard; but it was not until 
a year afterwards that Angus Egerton discovered his mother’s part 
in the business. He came down to the Priory suddenly and unex- 
pectedly at a late hour one night, and walked straight to his mother’s 
room. I have heard that old woman who has been showing us the 
house describe his ghastly face—she was Mrs. Egerton’s maid in 
those days—as he pushed her aside and went into the room where 
his mother was sitting. There was a dreadful scene between them, 
and at the end of it Angus Egerton walked out of the house, swear- 
ing never to reénter it while his mother lived. He has kept his 
word. Mrs. Egerton never crossed the threshold after that night, 
and never saw a creature except her servants. She lived this lonely 
kind of life for nearly three years, and then died of some slow wast- 
ing desease, for which the doctors could find no name.’ 

‘And where did Mr. Egerton go after leaving her that night ?” 
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‘He slept at a little inn at Cumber, and went back to Lon- 
don next morning. He left England soon after that, and thas lived 
abroad ever since.’ 

‘And you think him a very bad man ?’ 

‘I consider his conduct to his mother a sufficient evidence of that.’ 

‘He may have believed himself deeply wronged.’ 

‘He must have known that she had acted in his interests when 
she prevented his committing the folly of a low marriage. She was 
his mother, and had been a most devoted and indulgent mother.’ 

‘And in the end had contrived to break his heart—to say 
nothing of the girl who loved him, who was of course a piece of 
common clay, not worth consideration.’ 

‘T did not think you had so much romance, Augusta,’ said Mr. 
Darrell, laughing ; ‘I suppose it is natural for a woman to take the 
part of unfortunate lovers, however foolish the affair may be. But 
I believe this Devonshire girl was quite unworthy of an honourable 
attachment on the part of any man. You see I knew and liked 
Mrs. Egerton, and I know how she loved her son. I cannot forgive 
him his conduct to her; nor have the reports of his life abroad been 
by any means favourable to his character. His career seems to have 
been a very wild and dissipated one.’ 

‘ And he has never married ?” 

‘No, he has never married.’ 

‘ He has been true, at least,’ Mrs. Darrell said in a low thought- 
ful voice. 

We had lingered in the little study while her husband had told 
his story. We went back to the hall now, and found Milly and Mr. 
Stormont looking rather listlessly at the old portraits ofthe Egerton 
race. I was anxious to see a picture of the last Mrs. Egerton, after 
what I had heard about her, and the housekeeper showed me one in 
the drawing-room. 

She was very handsome, and wonderfully like her son. I could 
fancy those two haughty spirits in opposition. 

We spent another hour looking over the rest of the house—old 
tapestry, old pictures, old china, old furniture, secret staircases, 
carved chimneypieces, and the usual objects of interest to be found 
in such a place. After that we walked a little in the neglected 
garden, where there were old holly hedges that had grown high and 
wild for want of clipping, and where a curious old sun-dial had fallen 
down upon the grass in a forlorn way. The paths were all green 
and moss-grown, and the roses were almost choked with bindweed. 
I saw Mrs. Darrell gather one of these roses and put it in her breast. 
It was ‘the first time I had ever seen her pluck a flower, though 
there was a wealth of roses at Thornleigh. 

So ended our visit to Cumber Priory; a place that was destined 
to be very memorable to me in the time to come. 
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CARLO PONTI 
The Music- Seller of Habana 


BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


Azovut the year Twenty of this century, outlandish persons were 
terribly out of favour with John Bull: both politically and soci- 
ally; for the ‘ respectable’ classes, as a rule, shunned the ‘ nasty, 
dirty, greasy, whiskered foreigners,’ as though they had been so 
many upas-trees. We had but recently concluded a sanguinary 
struggle with France, which, with the brief breathing-time of the 
Peace of Amiens—it was never more than an armistice of the hol- 
lowest kind, and we broke it—had endured for more than twenty 
years; and although we had restored a Bourbon king to France, 
and our blessed King George the Fourth, of moral memory, was 
on the very best terms with his most Christian Majesty Louis the 
Eighteenth ; the fair region beyond the straits of Dover was still, 
to the majority of respectable English people, the land of ‘ Boney,’ 
or, worse still, of Robespierre—a country whose alternately-frivol- 
ous and blood-thirsty inhabitants spent half their time in eating 
frogs and dancing minuets, and the remaining moiety in murdering 
their monarchs, guillotining the dignified clergy, and doing homage 
to Tom Paine. 

About the year eighteen hundred and thirty there came to Lon- 
don an Italian—a Roman of Rome, as he boasted, and of the very 
longest descent. ‘If you wish to be informed as to my parentage,’ 
the foreign person was accustomed haughtily to observe, ‘I should 
advise you ‘to read the Tables of the Fasti Consulares in the Cam- 
pidoglio at Rome.’ As it happens that the records of the classical 
Burkes and Debretts of the Roman Capitol are tolerably well shat- 
tered by this time, and as the remnant of the inscriptions they hold 
is not very easy to decipher, the assertion of the presumptuous 
foreigner must be taken for what it was worth. From whatever 
illustrious gens, if any, he may have been descended, it is clear that 
by the time of the accession of King William the Fourth the family 
had come to be sadly shorn of their asserted rank and dignity; for 
this particular Italian was glad to follow the not very exalted pro- 
fession of a music-master ; nor had he, indeed, any other means of 
earning his bread. Being an excellent teacher of the delightful art 
of singing, and coming furnished, moreover, with very high testi- 
monials from the Signori Velluti, Mercadante, and Rossini, as to 
his artistic ability, together with letters of introduction from divers 
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British magnificoes resident on the Continent, this musical foreigner 
very soon succeeded in obtaining remunerative employment in the 
British metropolis, principally in the families of the nobility and 
gentry. He was no cringing musie-master, however, to be thwacked 
over the head with a cittern by every shrewish Katherine he taught. 
On the contrary, he approved himself an austere, reserved, and some- 
what melancholy man, who exacted from his pupils, and from his 
pupils’ parents, not only a guinea for every lesson he gave, but also 
a certain amount of deference and respect. That. once well-known 
tory baronet and county magnate, Sir Harescut Horseborough (he 
wore top-boots, and spoke of the then lord chancellor as ‘ Lawyer 
Brougham’), made no secret of his opinion that the fashionable 
Italian music-master was a dashed impudent and conceited jackan- 
apes, who gave himself dashed airs, and deserved to be dashed well 
horsewhipped ; but Lady Horseborough pronounced him charming, 
and Lady Horseborough’s decision, in the great world, was then 
without appeal. The Italian was also ‘ taken up’ by the Duchess 
of Hamcommon (she was always fond of foreigners, and in ’fifteen 
was suspected of a tendresse for the Hetmann Platoff), and he was 
the first ‘ Master’—the term used to be one of reproach and con- 
tumely, signifying a degraded wretch who taught accomplishments 
for money—who was asked to lunch, after his lessons, by the 
Countess of Morbihan, then renowned as the proudest and most 
beautiful lady in England. ’Twas her ladyship who reminded her 
Grace of Hamcommon that she had need make the most of the 
strawberry leaves in her coronet, seeing that she was only a green- 
grocer’s granddaughter. A duel at Wormwood Scrubs between the 
Duke and Lord Morbihan was arranged to come off, in consequence 
of this epigrammatic outrage ; but both noble peers happening to 
pass the night preceding the hostile rendezvous at Crockford’s, it 
fortuitously chanced that both won a considerable sum at hazard, 
and both got exceedingly tipsy: the which led to both, together 
with their seconds, breakfasting fraternally the next morning at 
Limmers’; after which they proceeded to Greenwich, accompanied 
by young Dutch Sam and Miss Foljambe of the theatres royal. 
Our aristocrats are not guilty of such unblushing naughtinesses now- 
adays ; they are infinitely more discreet. For Limmers’ and Green- 
wich you must read the Maison Dorée and the Moulin Rouge. A 
first-class ticket to Paris covers a multitude of sins. 

The drollest circumstance connected with the Countess of Mor- 
bihan’s asking the man who taught singing to her daughters to 
lunch, was that the impertinent foreigner had actually the hardihood 
to decline the invitation. He had breakfasted a la fourchette, he 
said, before he came; and was not hungry; but would be very glad 
to come to dinner any evening qu’il plairait a miladi to invite him. 
The next marvel was that Miladi positively bade the man to one of 
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her grand eight p.m. banquets, and that he came, faultlessly attired, 
and behaved himself at table irreproachably. About this time Sir 
Pedlar Fugue, that well-known amateur and early patron of the 
Royal Academy of Music, coming to England from Florence, made 
it public in the polite world that the singing-master was not only 
an accomplished musician, but a gentleman of undeniably good 
blood. So the world ‘took him up’ with greater warmth than ever, 
and treated him on the footing of a Silvio Pellico or a Ugo Fos- 
colo; and the man waxed prosperous, and took liberties. He drove 
a cabriolet, with a tiger pendant behind; wore straw-coloured gloves, 
and was put up at a Pall-Mall Club; although, owing to the per- 
sistent efforts of Sir Harescut Horseborough he was signally black- 
balled. ‘I regard the extrusion from decent society of that organ- 
grinding vagabond,’ Sir Harescut used to say, slapping one knee of 
his leathern continuations, ‘as a victory second only in importance 
to the carrying of the Chandos clause.’ The ‘ organ-grinding vaga- 
bond’ would have dearly liked to meet the baronet in Penge Wood 
with a brace of small swords; but when he hinted to his English 
friends his desire to defy his foe to mortal combat, they laughed at 
him ; and so, being a discreet man, he held his peace and continued 
to teach singing at one guinea per hour. 

It was fated, nevertheless, that ambition should be the ruin of 
this alien—so far at least as England was concerned. About three 
years after his domicilation in this country he took the crowning 
liberty—and a very terrible liberty it was, as you will learn in due 
course —of running away with and marrying a beautiful and high- 
born English lady. The fugitives were accompanied by a single 
waiting-woman. The marriage, notwithstanding hot pursuit on the 
part of the bride’s father and brothers, was solemnised at Gretna 
Green. The young couple—the bridegroom was but five years 
senior to his bride, and she was seventeen—repaired to Leith, in 
Scotland ; whence, after a season, they took shipping to Bordeaux. 
Thence they proceeded to Italy, and abode for a time in that fair 
and noble city of Verona on the Adige; but events transpiring there 
which rendered it necessary that they should quit Europe altogether, 
they embarked at Naples for a destination so remote as the Spanish 
Antilles. 

It was in the spring of the year 37 that four travellers were 
permitted to land at the Duana, or custom-house, of San Cristébal 
de la Havana—commonly called ‘ the Havannah’—from a merchant 
vessel which had sailed two months previously from the Mediter- 
ranean. © Their passport, issued by the Minister of Police of his 
majesty the King of the Two Sicilies, and countersigned by the 
Spanish Consul at Naples, enumerated, first: Carlo Ponti, aged 
twenty-seven, nobil’ womo, at present pursuing the profession of 
maestro di canto; next, Adeliza Maria Ponti, by birth English, 
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wife of the above; thirdly, Carlo Ponti, son to the said Carlo and 
Adeliza Maria, aged seven months; finally, Rosa Merobrun, ca- 
meriera, or waiting-maid, to the before-named. They were very 
particular concerning passports in those days, in most parts of the 
world. In the margin of the document in question, which was be- 
smeared with stamps and hieroglyphics in divers colours, was an 
elaborate schedule describing the personal appearance of the way- 
farers. Mr. Ponti the elder was tabulated with sufficient minute- 
ness as being tall, dark, black-haired (very curly), and of a somewhat 
lofty (arrogante) bearing. But I fancy that the noble relatives of 
his young wife would have been sadly shocked, had they read, in the 
serawl of a vulgar Neapolitan police official, reeking of garlic and 
Parmesan cheese, that the Signora Ponti was, as to her skin, 
‘whitish’ (pallida); that her eyes were ‘grayish ;’ that her limbs 
were ‘elongated;’ that her body was ‘meagre;’ and that her 
hair was ‘ yellow, approximating to red.’ Why, she had been the 
acknowledged belle of the only season which, poor thing! she had 
enjoyed in the fashionable world of St. James’s, and Almack’s, and 
the opera, and the Chiswick Flower-show. Nothing was said on 
the passport about the child, save that he was ‘wn bambino,’ with- 
out any particular signs. What could one say about a poor little 
bantling seven months old ? 

The waiting-woman, Rosa Merobrun, had also her signalement: 

Age—Twenty-seven. Stature—Five feet one inch. Hair—Dark brown. Eyes 
—Dark gray. Nose—Slightly turned up. Mouth—Medium: well formed. Teeth 
—Very white and regular. Particular signs—Great alertness and confidence. 

These immigrants were miserably poor; and it was not alone 
with poverty that Carlo Ponti, the father, was forced to contend. 
Sickness seized his young wife. Some say that the climate of the 
West Indies killed her; but there were those who declared her 
malady to be a broken heart. She wasted and wasted away, suffer- 
ing very meekly and uncomplainingly, and loving her husband pas- 
sionately to the last. She had not reached her twentieth year when 
Carlo saw her laid out on her bier, with the bridal dress upon her, 
and the bridal wreath on her brow, and fresh flowers over her poor 
young heart, once so loving and true, now quite cold and dead. 

The bereaved man during his first year’s sojourn in Cuba had to 
maintain a dire and bitter struggle for life. For some months he 
was glad to earn a crust as usher in a school at Matanzas. Later 
he accepted an engagement in the orchestra. of the great Tacon opera- 
house at Havana. You see that I am disguising nothing. The 
father of my good-looking hero—of this lounging young dandy of 
Hanover-square—had been a fiddler. I let the catgut out of the bag 
boldly. Carlo scraped ‘the bowels of the cat with the hair of the 
horse’ for his bread. Subsequently, but only after dolorous endea- 
vours, he was fortunate enough to obtain the post of chapel-master 
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in a newly established college belonging to the order of Jesuits. He 
was as handsome as his son was destined to become; but hitherto 
his good looks had stood in his way professionally, for the lady supe- 
rioresses of the Havana nunneries, together with the lords and mas- 
ters of many of the dark-eyed dames of the creole city, entertained 
strong prejudices against good-looking music-masters. There had 
been a kind of agitation gotten up against him in consequence of his 
allowing Rosa Merobrun, the waiting-woman of his deceased wife, to 
remain, a guest at his charges, at the hotel in Havana where he 
himself lodged. ‘While he was at that school in Matanzas even, he 
had managed to pay for this chambermaid’s board. The woman was 
a true soubrette, very vain, cunning, insolent, and domineering; and 
Carlo Ponti was not sorry that the scandals talked by the Havaneros 
in consequence of her remaining with him, even as an attendant 
upon his child, afforded him the opportunity of dismissing her. He 
managed to scrape together sufficient dollars to pay her passage to 
New York, to which port she elected to proceed, and to make her a 
free gift of the entire wardrobe of his dead wife, excepting only her 
wedding dress, wreath, and veil. She had dressed herself in those 
bridal garments, so soon to be cerements—dressed herself, in fear 
and trembling, in a mean room of the inn at Gretna Green. 

With the Jesuits, however, Carlo Ponti prospered apace. You 
are aware that the disciples of Loyola, whatever may be their faults 
—and I have heard them debited with many dreadful misdeeds— 
are, as a rule, the kindest of masters and the most generous of 
patrons. When the elder Ponti had been about a year in the col- 
lege, the reverend father superior was good enough to lend him, 
on his mere personal security, no less a sum than five thousand 
dollars in gold, with which he was enabled to open a music-shop and 
pianoforte warehouse in the Calle O’Reilly. Ponti’s shop speedily 
became a fashionable afternoon lounge. Thither repaired dulcet-eyed 
and delightfully-languid sefioras and sefioritas on their way from 
driving in the Pasco, or on their road towards evening to the Plaza 
de Armas, there to hear the band play, and to eat ices and panales 
at the Dominica. Between five and seven the narrow Calle O’Reilly 
would be blocked-up for half its length by the volantes of the Ha- 
vanese aristocracy. Now the jealous husbands could not reasonably 
offer any objection to their wives frequenting a mere music-shop. 
The ladies had clearly a right to hire pianos, to purchase new strings 
for their guitars, or to imquire for the last new bolero, or jota, or 
cabana, or the latest set of quadrilles imported from Europe vié 
steamer from New York. Carlo Ponti began to make money, and a 
great deal of it. There is a vast quantity of that precious commo- 
dity to be raked together in the flourishing and fertile island of Cuba. 
The great ladies of Havana thought nothing of throwing down a gold 
duro in exchange for a ballad or a polka, for which Messrs. Octavo 
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and Piccolo, of Regent-street, London, would have been glad to 
accept eighteenpence ; and Octavo and Piccolo, I have been told, 
contrive to do pretty well, even with that moderate tariff. If ever 
I went into trade, I should try to be a chemist and druggist. If I 
failed in that line, I should certainly—looking at the profits to be 
realised without the expenditure of much toil or trouble—set up a 
music-shop. I wouldn’t write operas—nay, nor ballads, nor comic 
songs—TI shouldn’t like to starve; but I would get poor clever men 
to write nice little songs for me, which I would purchase, say at 
five pounds a-piece, and I would sell these songs to the nobility and 
gentry, and grow very wealthy. 

Carlo Ponti published nothing, save an occasional fandango or 
cancanilla, dedicated to his excellency the Captain-General of Cuba; 
but he sold as much music as ever he could, and he made his for- 
tune. He imported pianofortes from Europe. Broadwood, Collard, 
Pleyel, Erard knew the West Indian as a capital customer, whose 
orders were met, and whose bills were punctually paid. Ponti be- 
came a partner in a piano factory at Philadelphia, and realised large 
profits thereby. He was a silent, downcast, melancholy man, and 
there were those among his neighbours who hated him for his taci- 
turnity and his seeming haughtiness. Braunschweig, for instance, 
from Germany, the ex-sugar-baker, but now opposition music-seller, 
of the Calle del Teniente Rey, loathed the moody but thriving Italian 
with a lively abhorrence. Braunschweig had a bad tongue. He 
whispered that Ponti was secretly affiliated to the Jesuits, and was 
nothing better than a spy at the beck and call of the reverend 
fathers. It is quite true that, while fulfilling the duties of chapel- 
master, Ponti had not scrupled to wear a kind of undress ecclesi- 
astical habit—a shovel-hat, with a black cassock and cloak, like unto 
the habit worn by the immortal Don Basilio in the Barbiere ; but 
he had resolutely refused to take even minor orders, and, on em- 
barking in the music business, had resumed the ordinary garb of 
civil life. He might easily have met his rival’s taunts, by alluding 
to the notorious fact that, prior to Braunschweig’s bankruptcy in the 
sugar-baking line, he had been an overseer on a tobacco plantation 
in the interior, and one of the most merciless of slave-drivers, and 
that he had since supplemented his transactions in the music trade 
by sundry illicit but remunerative speculations in human flesh and 
blood—the former of an ebony hue—in defiance of international 
treaties and the vigilance of her Britannic Majesty’s blockading 
squadron on the west coast of Africa. But Carlo Ponti was a 
philosopher of the quietest school. He suffered Braunschweig and 
other malignants to abuse him as much as ever they liked. He 
continued to pay strict attention to business, to increase his con- 
nection, and to make money. 

All his old Italian fire and passion seemed to be exhausted; and 
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but for his systematic industry, you would have discerned little dif- 
ference between him—in his suit of snowy well-starched linen, his 
broad-brimmed Panama hat encircled by a black ribbon, and with 
his eternal cigarito between his lips—and any other Creole gentle- 
man, by courtesy a caballero, lounging away his life in hot Havana. 
The secret of the music-seller’s success lay perhaps in the fact that 
he invariably rose at daybreak, and worked steadily at his accounts 
and correspondence until nine or ten o’clock. Thus he had dis- 
patched the major part of his business before the sweltering heat of 
the day began. In the afternoon he was free to lounge and be 
apparently lazy. I say apparently; for through the cloud of tobacco- 
smoke and the dreamy atmosphere of Creole gossip there pierced 
always Carlo Ponti’s eye; and remarkably keen was that organ to 
desery anything tangible in the way of trade. And yet this shrewd 
indefatigable man was a southern Italian transplanted to a Spanish 
colony—‘ butter upon bacon,’ ethnologically speaking—the quint- 
essence, under ordinary circumstances, of indolence. 

Whether Carlo Ponti, however, was lazy or diligent, it is never- 
theless certain that he gathered-up riches. He might have married 
again, and married well; but he steadily kept to the state of widower. 
He lived frugally; neither entertained nor saw much company; would 
be called in his dealings with his neighbours neither mean nor gene- 
rous; and altogether got on very well with the Spaniards, who, if 
you will only condescend to defer to a few of their harmless peculi- 
arities, are, both in and out of New Spain, about as easy a people to 
get on with as can be found on the habitable globe. It was agreed 
on all sides, save Braunschweig’s, in Havana that Sefior Ponti was 
un hombre de corazon, that he was tan formal como nosotros, and 
that his caballerosidad was beyond discussion. What higher testi- 
monials to his merits could he desire? With the clergy he con- 
tinued to preserve excellent relations. The reverend fathers might 
often be seen in the music-warehouse of the Calle O’Reilly; and at 
Easter and Christmas times Carlo Ponti would lead the choir, under 
the honorary conductorship of one of the fathers, among his old pupils 
at the Jesuit college. Beyond this he went but little into the world. 
The only relaxations he allowed himself were an occasional stall at 
the Tacon theatre, and a game of billiards now and again at the great 
café of the Dominica. The man’s heart seemed dead within him 
somehow. So indeed it was, one corner alone excepted. That recess 
overflowed with love and tenderness for a little boy, his son. 

The child was very delicate and weakly: that, perhaps, he had 
inherited from his fair fragile English mother. The poor little 
fellow was still at the breast when she died. He was then given 
over to a black nurse named Jacinta; and in the intervals of kacteal 
refreshment shared the interior of a large wooden tray placed in the 
cool shelter of a cedar-ceiled piazza, which (the tray) did duty as a 
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cradle and nursery, with a number of foster brothers and sisters of 
his own age—some of pure African blood, shiny, black, and sleek 
as China pigs; others mulatto; others quadroons; and others tiny 
white creole caballeros like himself—for in the coffin, as in the 
cradle, there are no distinctions of race or of rank. Mame Jacinta, 
the nursing negress, was certainly a baby-farmer; but there was 
nothing of the Margaret Waters about her. She loved all her little 
charges—white, black, and yellow—very fondly ; although it must 
be owned that, when they were out. of the milky-way of life, she 
crammed them somewhat too liberally with hominy and pumpkin. 
It was chiefly on that simple but nourishing diet that young Carlo, 
being weaned, was fed; and when he had attained his third year 
he throve and became strong and grew greatly. Mame Jacinta, a 
free negress much respeeted by her deceased owner, who had eman- 
cipated her by his last will, had a little farm, or hacienda, of her 
own, two or three miles out of Havana. Thither, in the cool of 
the evening, would Carlo Ponti drive out in his volante, or ride on 
his gray Spanish jennet, whose ambling and pacing were of the true 
Andalusian pattern, to see his little son. By the hour together 
would the music-seller sit in the courtyard of the hacienda, gazing 
at the boy as he played about in his little short muslin shift, or 
crowing and clapping his hands in glee as he rode cock-horse on 
’ the negrowoman’s broad knees. The father would sit and look and 
look,. and smoke cigarito after cigarito ; and then perhaps it was as 
well that the sudden tropical darkness should fall like a curtain, and 
enshroud the cedar-ceiled piazza which held his whole heart and 
soul, and was all the world to him; for the thick darkness hid the 
music-seller’s tears; and it is not good that strong men should be 
seen weeping. Then Mame Jacinta would light a great candle of 
yellow wax, ensconced in a glass shade to exclude the moths, and 
carry the youngster off to the little grass hammock, suspended be- 
tween standards of polished brass, in which he slept. More brats, 
ivory and ebony, like the squares in a chess-board, would be cling- 
ing. to her Osnaburg skirts as she moved bedwards. The younger 
fry, who were still in the wooden-tray stage of existence, had long 
since been carefully put to bed om shelves by Pepita, Mame Jacinta’s 
slave-girl. The old woman declared that el nifio Ponti was her 
favourite nursling. I don’t think she lied, or that she told the same 
story—as schoolmasters and mistresses are apt to do—to all the 
fathers and mothers who sent their children to her. The music- 
seller’s baby-boy was indeed supremely lovable. He had a spirit, 
though, of his own, and was haughty. Itis recorded of him, that, 
at the age of two years and nine months, being asked by Padre 
Dulce, the good cura of the neighbouring village, what his name was, 
he answered. loftily, though lispingly, “Don Carlos, caballeros. de 
mucho sangre, Ingles, gracias a Dios.’ Perhaps Mame Jacinta 
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had taught him to say this by rote; perhaps his tutor had been his 
father, the expatriated Italian, and widower of an English wife. In 
his nonage it was found almost impossible to imbue the small child 
with any definite knowledge of the English tongue; and even his 
slender stock of Spanish was wofully adulterated by the wonderful 
negro gibberish which Mame Jacinta had brought with her—ah, how 
many years ago !—from Congo; for she was an aboriginal African. 

The days when his- child was at nurse were perhaps the happiest 
in the music-seller’s widowed life. He kept the urchin there, under 
the cedar-ceiled piazza, like a pearl in cotton; and the gem seemed 
to sparkle more brilliantly every time he handled it. ‘If my boy 
dies,’ he cried suddenly once to a friend, one of his few intimates, 
‘I will go down to the shore, and bathe where there are sharks.’ 
It was a curious menace of constructive suicide; but the little man 
did not die. When he had turned four, his father indeed gave him 
up for lost; for, although creole children rarely have the yellow-fever, 
young Carlo was stricken down by the vomito, and lay for some days 
at the point of death. Father Dulce was much concerned for him 
ecclesiastically ; and then the agonised parent was forced to confess 
to the priest that his English wife, on her deathbed, had made him 
swear that the child should be brought up a Protestant, and that he 
had been baptised by an American episcopalian clergyman who had 
chanced to be staying at Madame Alme’s boarding-house in Havana. 
The good padre looked a little scared at this information, and mur- 
mured something about lambs ravished from the fold by wolves; 
but there could be no doubt as to the orthodoxy of the elder Ponti, 
and the superior of the Jesuit college, a very diplomatic ecclesiastic, 
sent for Father Dulce, and begged him not to trouble himself con- 
cerning the spiritual state of el nifio Ponti. ‘ All in good time, all 
in good time,’ quoth the reverend and judicious Don Pablo de Espo- 
leta y Alfarrego. Meanwhile the little fellow was fighting with the 
yellow-fever, and, puny champion as he was, trampled that old dragon 
at last under his feet. ‘He will never have it again,’ said Mame 
Jacinta. A very curious phenomenon resulted from the boy’s ill- 
ness. In infancy he had promised to be a ruddy, blonde-pated, fair 
little fellow; but from the period of that victory over the vomito his 
hair and eyes became intensely black, and his complexion assumed 
a clear olive hue. His convalescence made the music-seller of the 
Calle O’Reilly the happiest man alive. 











HYLAS 


In ages long ago, 
As well all poets know, 

Lived Hylas with his hyacinthine hair ; 
Alcides loved the boy, 
And by his side with joy 

Kept him all-careful with a father’s care, 
And taught him much, which knowing, he 
Might after grace his life with praise and dignity. 


So was he not alone, 
What time the day is grown 
To its highest point ; nor when the white-horsed Morn 
Shines in the east ; nor when, 
Roosted, the loving hen 
Summons her roving young with cluck forlorn, 
And Night the thin-voiced truants brings 
To sleep on smoky beam beneath her brooding wings. 


But if by chance awhile 
He was away, no smile 
Of woman for her lover, slumber sweet 
To smock-clad toil, nor wave 
To hot thirst, ever gave 
Such ample joy as his returning feet ; 
More longed for by Alcides he 
Than light by bird, than summer-noon by bee. 


Once, when the Pleiads rose 
In spring, when shepherd knows 
To wean his lambs, the strong ship Argo bore 
The flower of men, her sails 
Bellied by southern gales, 
With the third sunset to the Colchian shore, 
Under those jostling islands, where 
Long furrows widen slow beneath the worn ploughshare. 


Soon in the fading light 
By pairs they set aright 
Their supper, and strewed beds on chosen ground. 
Near them a meadow lay, 
Rich in thick leaves, where they 
Deep galingale and flowering rushes found; 
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While fair-haired Hylas ran to bring 


Fresh water for them all from some sweet secret spring. e 


O’er him, from heaven flung, 
Zethes and Calais hung, 
And upturned kisses caught with level wing ; 
From their swift snares, alone 
A branch with leaves o’ergrown, 
Or ere they kissed, would sudden succour bring ; 
Then Orithyia’s sons, o’ercome, 
Ceased, and he sought—ah, woe! the Hamadryads’ home. 


Beneath Arganthus’ mount 
Babbles a liquid fount, 
For Thynian naiads long a humid nenat ; 
In the dank green grass round 
White lilies star the ground, 
And high above them purple poppies flaunt, 
Ripe dew-fed apples fair 
Hang still on mossy trees which know no human care. 


Thither he came, and strayed 
More pleased, while he delayed 
His task, to pluck these flowers with gentle hand ; 
Bending o’er that clear wave, 
His image counsel gave 
To linger longer in that lovely land. 
So, gazing still, he stayed to lean 
His side in blooming parsley deep and sad pale celandine. 


But, in the deepest deep, 
Those nymphs who never sleep, 
Fair dread of passing rustics, held their ring,— 
Malis, of beauty rare ; 
Eunice, white and fair ; 
Nychea, on whose eyes sleeps early spring,— 
While by the brink on rushy bed 
With bindweed wet young Hylas crowned his fated head. 


‘Sudden, his pitcher low 
Sinking, the full wave’s flow 
Entered the hollow brass with gurgling sound. 
Then from her dancing came 
Malis with face of flame, 
And Hylas stooping half in shadow found ; 
But on his head the full moon’s shine 
Made for her maddened breast his mortal charms divine. 
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Tight her arms clasped like bands 
His neck, her greedy hands 
Drew him, slow yielding, to her perfect breast. 
Into the waters dark 
Fell he, as some red spark 
Falls in wide ocean from the spangled west. 
Soft bedded on their snowy knees 
The nymphs with mellow words the wailing boy would please. 


Alcides long in vain 
Called him, and oft again 
Woke Echo to reply from rocky cell ; 
Once only on his ear 
Through that long darkness drear 
The boy’s faint voice at distance wailing fell. 
So made he many a thorny way, 
All moist with glassy dew, while umbered Night held sway. 


But when the Day-star prime 
His wheels, which shone with rime, 
First moved, and Morning’s harbinger sang loud, 
Swift Argo’s lessening sails, 
Crescent with happy gales, 
Far out to sea had borne the hero crowd ; 
But he the well-benched ship no more 
Remembered, wandering sadly by the barren shore. 


JAMES MEW. 
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Ar the present moment, when all eyes are turned in anxious ex- 
pectation towards Prussia; when all ears are eagerly opened to hear 
what may be heard, and almost every heart must beat a little 
quicker at the thought of what may yet be looming in the future in 
this struggle of the nations,—it cannot be uninteresting to cast a 
glance at the interior life of a man who seems to hold the destinies 
of Europe in his iron grasp. <A few years ago our readers might 
have hesitated whether to apply our remark to Louis Napoleon Bona- 
parte, or to the already feared, if not then greatly loved, Minister- 
President von Bismarck. But now such hesitation is no longer 
possible. Come may, what. come will, the star of the Emperor Na- 
poleon has set on Imperial France, though the star of the Prime 
Minister may yet rise on Imperial Germany. With the Emperor 
and the statesman, with the man who shouts ‘ Excelsior’ as he 
waves his triumphant banner, and the sovereign who sees an un- 
grateful and faithless people justifying their character for fickle rest- 
lessness, as—writhing from the blow inflicted on their national 
vanity—they betray their absent master, we have nothing here to 
do. The days and events succeed each other so rapidly, and re- 
semble each other so little, that what was written yesterday is for- 
gotten to-morrow; and in the avalanche of facts descending upon 
us, the various component parts of that sweeping weight are so 
blended that we cannot pause to examine them, as they threaten to 
overwhelm us in their wild descent. But we feel a natural curi- 
osity in great times to know what we can about great men. We 
want to see if these master-spirits are really so very great, or so 
very little, in their private life; we are willing to accept the minister 
such as public life presents him to our gaze, but the man we desire 
to see in his vie intime,—in his character of husband, father, lover, 
friend ; and it is under these aspects we now seek Count Bismarck. 

Hero-worship is a worship of very ancient origin, and a form of 
cultus to which all intellectual enthusiastic ages have been specially 
prone. Now, Germany is an essentially enthusiastic country; Ger- 
man sentiment is apt to be very sentimental indeed, luxuriously 
lachrymose and verbose after a fashion, incompatible (according to our 
insular ideas) with much depth of feeling or steadiness of purpose. 
And so, in respect of the ‘Fatherland,’ we sceptical outsiders had got 
into a shoulder-shrugging frame as regarded what we had grown to 
consider rhapsodical clamour and hysterical sentimentality about 
German unity. There was, we thought, too much cry and too little 
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wool, too much straining at camels and swallowing of gnats; in- 

deed, the gnat-swallowing had come to be so established an insti- 

tution, that, on the whole, the camels had a very good time of it ; 

until a man appeared upon the scene who made nothing of swallow- 

ing the gnats and camels together, or even the conditional 
‘ straining.’ 

Then the Teutonic mind began to recognise the fact that a very 
great man was amongst them,—a man who might indeed have his 
theories, but whose practice was of a prompt and summary cha- 
racter hitherto little known within their borders. 

Otto von Bismarck was born of a clever, imperious, ambitious 
mother (not of the noblesse), who, from her son’s earliest years, 
entertains high-soaring views for him, and sent him off to his 
distant school without any of those maternal pangs and weaknesses 
which (so fathers say) are the ruin of so many boys. She was careful 
for his health and energetic about his education; but it was after 
such a fashion as tells of the iron in her blood, and makes one re- 
cognise the maternal strain in the courage, energy, and will of her 
now famous son. ‘ The father was the heart, the mother the un- 
derstanding, of the household,’ writes an old friend of the family, 
speaking of Bismarck’s youth. 

From what our Teutonic friends call the ‘ genial Studentenzeit’ 
until his betrothal to a shy and modest maiden, born of strict, sober, 
pious (and noble) parents, we hear nothing of Bismarck that is 
either interesting or edifying. With an iron constitution, mad dar- 
ing, unbounded animal spirits, defiance of all the ‘ properties,’ as 
Mrs. Malaprop says; a courage whose creed was a word and a blow, 
wild orgies, wilder escapades, hard drinking, harder riding, and 
(very occasionally) hardest reading, helped-out by love-making, duel- 
ling, and fits of melancholy,—the ‘ mad Bismarck’ filled up his time. 
But notwithstanding these drawbacks to his being considered by 
her parents as an eligible suitor, the modest Friiulein von Putz- 
kammer stuck to the man of her choice. She had the wit to see 
that—in spite of—et-cztera, et-czetera, et-czetera, and—and so on, 
and so on—her lover was ‘a man for a’ that.’ 

After his marriage Herr von Bismarck had a short experience 
of red-tape and bureaucracy, which does not appear to have been 
particularly to his taste, for he soon retired to the cultivation of 
his paternal acres again. 

Characteristic of Bismarck it is, that even in these early days 
he never suffered slight or insult to go unpunished. On one occasion, 
his principal, apparently forgetting Bismarck’s presence, although 
the young man was speaking to him, walked to the window, and 
began to tap upon the pane. Bismarck immediately did likewise, 
drumming lustily the well-known Dessau March. The same gentle- 
man, on another occasion, let Bismarck wait an hour before he found 
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it convenient to give him an audience. He was rather surprised, 
on asking curtly, ‘ What do you want ?’ to hear the reply, ‘I came 
here to ask for leave ; but now I beg to take it !’ 

On another occasion, when his servant, an inexperienced rider, 
was watering his horses, the animal he rode stumbled and threw the 
groom into the lake. Bismarck, who was upon the bridge, tore off 
his uniform, and took a ‘ header’ after his unlucky servant. With 
difficulty he brought his burden to land. The bystanders who wit- 
nessed the scene memorialised the president of the Humane Society, 
and Bismarck received the simple medal of that Prussian institu- 
tion. In the early days of his fame, when as yet this was the only 
decoration which adorned his breast (and one must have lived in 
Germany to realise how pitiable an object is a diplomate without 
decorations in the eyes of his fellows), he was asked, with a polite 
sneer, by a distinguished colleague, what was the meaning of this 
modest decoration. ‘It means that I have the habit of now and 
then saving a man’s life,’ answered Bismarck, his stern glance coun- 
terbalancing his jesting words. 

The abuse of the so-called Junker-partei, of which Bismarck 
was (and confessed that he was proud to be) the energetic repre- 
sentative, was too familiar in his ears to have any special effect on 
a man who had hurled a confession of his political faith in defiant 
terms at his opponents; who had given scorn for scorn, and bitter 
sarcasm for unsparing ridicule. To the taunts on his ‘ mysticism,’ 
his love of the ‘dark ages,’ his ‘retrogradism,’ he turned a deaf. 
ear, and let the storm rage. 

Characteristic also is his fearless speech on the Jewish disabili- 
ties, when, surrounded by his enemies, he gave his opinion on that 
measure. It was short and to the point: 

‘I am no enemy of the Jews,’ he said; ‘and if they are my ene- 
mies, I forgive them. Under some circumstances I even like them. 
I willingly accord them every right, only not that of an important 
official power in a Christian state. For me, the words ‘‘by the grace 
of God” are no mere empty sound; and I call that a Christian state 
which makes the end and aim of its teaching the realisation of the 
truths of Christianity. Many speakers have again in this, as on 
other questions, called attention to the example which France and 
England set us. The question is one of less importance there, since 
the Jewish community is much smaller than with us. But I would 
call the attention of those gentlemen who are so fond of seeking 
their ideal owtre-Rhin and outre-mer to one distinguishing trait in 
the character of the Frenchman and the Englishman. That is, to 
the proud feeling of national honour, which does not so easily fall 
down in admiration of foreign institutions, as unfortunately is the 
case with us. If I should see a Jew a representative of the king’s 
most sacred majesty, I should feel deeply humiliated.’ 
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On the 2d April 1848, when, after endless vacillation on the part 
of that highly-gifted, intelligent, but incapable monarch, Frederick 
William IV., the waves of revolution were surging against the doors 
of the Prussian chambers, and threatening to overwhelm the Prus- 
sian monarchy in one vast deluge, Bismarck spoke again. He had 
been laughed at as the exponent of obsolete principles, made a butt 
of by the wits of the Left, and was the favourite centre-figure around 
which the pleasantries of the Kladderadatsch revolved. For ridicule 
he had given contempt, for personal vituperation such searing sa- 
tire as made the boldest wince; he had never bent beneath the 
storm, but had braved it with a courage and energy perhaps more. 
daring than prudent. And yet, in the moment of supreme peril, 
even the Opposition listened to him with respect. He grasped the 
situation, and only sought to save some show of honour for his king. 
He acquiesced, because he thought it for the good of his country 
that he should do so; but he acquiesced under protest, as his few 
straightforward honest words testified. 

‘Not voluntarily,’ he said, ‘ but forced by circumstances, do I 
speak to-day. The Past is buried; and I regret, more deeply than 
many among you can do, that no human power is able to awaken 
her from sleep, since the crown itself has thrown dust and ashes on 
her coffin.’ 

But if Bismarck acknowledged that the Past could not be 
awakened, that she slept the sleep of death, he remembered, even 
in that hour of supreme doubt and apprehension, that there was a 
Future—a living future for his country—and he armed himself to 
meet the coming day. 

,The king might well be puzzled by the multitude of his coun- 
sellors, and the difficulty of his position: the extreme Right, the 
extreme Left; the Liberal Conservatives and the Conservative 
Liberals; the Kreuz-Zeitung-partei and the National-Verein ; the 
Fortschritts-partei and the Junkers. 

And, in the midst of it all, Herr von Radowitz exhorting his 
vacillating majesty, like Cesar, to pass the Rubicon; and General 
Rauch dissuading his royal master with the patriotic words (in the 
incomparable Berlin dialect): ‘Well, the fellow Czsar I know nothing 
about, nor the other fellow Rubicon ; but this I can tell your ma- 
jesty—that he who gives such counsels can be no loyal Prussian.’ 

When we think of how Frederick William IV. missed the point 
of his life, and catch a glimpse of the paralysed helpless shadow of 
the once genial monarch mumbling a few unintelligible words to his 
attendants in the garden of Potsdam or Sans-Souci (what irony in 

‘a name !), it is no wonder that we recognise in the melancholy pic- 
ture as tragic a figure as the annals of modern history can show. 

But the king had not as yet sunk into that living death which 
later was to be his, and no one as yet dared to cry ‘ Vive le Roi!’ in 
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honour of his successor. But notwithstanding these things, eyes 
began already silently to turn towards his majesty’s royal brother as 
the real authority whose influence must give the decisive impetus to 


In 1851 Herr von Bismarck was appointed minister - plenipo- 
tentiary at Frankfort. He went thither alone, wishing to inspect the 
territory, and to establish himself in some degree of comfort, before 
disturbing the family party at home. He was received coldly by the 
other representatives of the German Bund; but, as it was not in 
Bismarck’s nature to stomach impertinence on his own account, and 
much less on that of his sovereign, he did not scruple to give several 
well-accentuated rebuffs and sufficiently significant lessons in the art 
of savoir-faire to the transgressors. In illustration of this an anec- 
dote has been related, which, if not true, has at least the merit of 
being well found. 

On his arrival in Frankfort, Bismarck paid his visite de céré- 
monie to Count Thun, Prasidial-Gesandter. Graf Thun neither rose 
from his seat nor offered Herr von Bismarck a chair, but continued 
to smoke with the same indifference as though he had been giving 
audience to his tailor. Bismarck quietly took out his own cigar-case, 
and approaching the ambassador with easy familiarity, said, ‘ May 
I ask for a light, Excellence?’ Petrified and completely dumb- 
founded, Graf Thun handed him his glowing havana; when, draw- 
ing his chair near to the Priisidial-Gesandter, Bismarck sat down, 
smoking and talking with good-natured nonchalance, as though no- 
thing had happened. 

He soon became popular in Frankfort. He kept open house, and 
received not only the diplomatic circles, but la haute finance, men 
of letters, artists, poets, painters, sculptors; and Frankfort had one 
great advantage for the future minister-president over other towns. 
Like an inn on the king’s highway, it offered an agreeable resting- 
place during the summer months for travelling Europe. Kings and 
princes allied by marriage, or blood, or only through friendship, with 
the house of Hohenzollern, found an attentive and agreeable repre- 
sentative of that house at the Prussian embassy; whilst foreign 
ministers and diplomatists partook with pleasure of Bismarck’s genial 
hospitality. At Johannisberg Herr von Bismarck made the ac- 
quaintance of Prince Metternich, Austria’s time-honoured represen- 
tative. A strange contrast: the man of the past and the man of 
the future meeting on the neutral ground of the present; the one 
representing the last melancholy remains of Austrian kindliness for 
Prussia, the other the few faint lingering sparks of traditional honour 
for Austria. 

‘ Frankfort is terribly ennuyeux, and I am so spoiled by having 
much love about me and much occupation, that I begin now, for the 
first time, to recognise how ungrateful I have been towards many 
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persons in Berlin; for, leaving you and all belonging to you out of 
the question, the cooler measure of party and national feeling which 
was there meted out to me was tenderness and affection compared 
with my relationships to the outer world here. At the bottom of 
all lies nothing but mutual distrust and a system of suspicion and 
spying—as if one had anything remaining to be spied out or to 
hide! About the merest insignificant rubbish (Lappalien) these 
good folks give themselves infinite trouble; and these diplomatists, 
with their much cry and little wool (wichtigthuenden Kleinigkeits- 
krémerei), are already more ridiculous to me than a deputy of the 
Second Chamber in all the self-importance of his newly-acquired 
dignity. In the art of saying nothing in a great many words I 
make gigantic progress. I write reports of many pages, which read 
fluent and polished, like so many leading articles; and if Manteuf- 
fel can say, after he has read them, what the contents are, he can 
do more than I can. Each one of us adopts an appearance of be- 
lieving that the other is full of plans, projects, and ideas, if only he 
would speak; and for all that, we none of us know by a hair’s- 
breadth more of what is to become of Germany than Jack-in-the- 
box. No human being—no, not even the most malicious infidel of 
a democrat — would credit what charlatanerie and empty mock- 
importance clings to the diplomacy here! But for to-day I have 
reviled enough.’ 

This picture certainly gives no very flattering idea of the repre- 
sentatives of the German.-Bund. Again he writes: 

‘ About persons and politics I cannot say much to you, because 
most letters are opened. I received yours the day before yesterday.. 
Do not forget, when you write to me, that your letters are not only 
read by me, but by every possible post-spy ; and don’t abuse certain 
persons so violently, for all that is reported again to the parties in 
question, and is set down to my account; besides, apart from this, 
you really do them wrong. Be careful how you speak, without any 
exception, not only to X., but to all. Especially avoid giving your 
judgment or opinion of persons ; for you do not know what experi- 
ences one may make in this way when one becomes an object of 
general attention. Be quite sure that either here or at Sans-Souci 
the speeches which you may have whispered in a bathing-machine 
or a summer-house will be warmed-up with sauce piquante. For- 
give me if I preach and warn; but after your last letter I must take 
the diplomatic pruning-hook in hand a little. . of ? 

‘ If — and — can sow suspicion and distrust in our camp, they 
realise thereby one of the chief objects of their letter-stealing. I 
was yesterday at Wiesbaden, and dined with —. A mixture of sad- 
ness and old-world wisdom filled me as I inspected the scenes of my 
former folly. May it please God to fill with His clear strong wine 
this vessel, in which then the champagne of youth effervesced use- 
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lessly, leaving only the worthless dregs behind! Where and how are 
— and Miss — now living? How many are buried, with whom I 
then drank and diced and made love! How my views of the world 
have altered during the fourteen years in which I have seen so many 
changes !—changes each one of which I held to be the right state of 
things (richtige Gestaltung) as long as it lasted ! How much is small 
to me now which then appeared great! how much now honourable 
which then I laughed to scorn! I cannot understand how a man 
who reflects about himself, and yet neither knows nor cares to know 
anything of God, can bear with life and not be utterly disgusted and 
weary. I do not understand now how I formerly could bear it. If 
I now had to live without God, without you, without the children, 
— Ido not know indeed why I should not put this life away from 
me like a fretted garment; and yet most of my acquaintances live 
after such a fashion. And when I ask myself what ground this or 
that person can have for living any longer, to labour and be disap- 
pointed, to intrigue and to spy, I cannot in truth discover his reason. 
Do not fancy from this scrawl that I am in particularly low spirits ; 
on the contrary, I feel as I do on a September day, when I look at 
the yellowing foliage—content and calm, but with a certain tinge of 
melancholy—a home sickness, a longing for the woods and lakes 
and moors; for you and the children; all mixed with sunset and 
Beethoven.’ 

With his sister, his ‘ heart-beloved Malvina’ (married to a Herr 
von Arnim), for whom from the earliest days of youth he had felt 
the warmest tenderness—a tenderness which led the people about 
the estate to say that he was quite ‘ lover-like’ in his devotion—he 
kept up as constant a correspondence as his multifarious occupations 
would allow. His description of a journey which, as ‘ Familienvater,’ 
he was obliged to make to the seaside, will amuse our lady readers, 
and may perhaps elicit a sympathetic smile from fellow-martyrs of 
the sterner sex. 

‘I write you,’ he says, ‘a solemn letter of congratulation on 
your (as I believe) twenty-fourth birthday (I will not mention the 
fact elsewhere). You have now really attained your majority, or 
would have done so, had you not the misfortune to adorn a sex, the 
members of which, according to legal opinions, have not left their 
minority behind them even when they are mothers of the fattest 
possible Hinse’ (or, as we should say, ‘ young Bulls’). ‘Johanna’ 
(his wife), ‘who is at present reposing in the arms of Lieutenant 
Morpheus, has probably written you what a fate is before me. The 
boy bellowing in a major key, the girl howling in a minor; two sing- 
ing nursemaids, and—between bibs and bottles—I, as a devoted 
parent. Long have I resisted; but as all the aunts and mothers 
loudly declared that sea air and water alone could benefit little Marie, 
if I had refused, I should have heard, on the occasion of every cold 
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the child might have in its head up to its seventieth year, the bit- 
terest reproaches as to my miserliness and paternal barbarity, with, 
‘*Do you see? Ah, if that poor child could only have had sea- 
baths !’’’ ‘Next year,’ he observes in the following letter, ‘I shall 
certainly have to travel with three cradles, wet-nurses, bibs, bottles, 
and bassinets! At five o’clock I awake in a state of mild fury, and 
cannot sleep again for all the pictures which fancy paints in the 
blackest colours ; but the torments of indecision have at length given 
place to the calm of resignation.’ 

In 1859 Bismarck was transferred from Frankfort to St. Peters- 
burg, where the Emperor, but more particularly the Empress-mother, 
received him with friendship, and drew him into the immediate home 
circle which surrounded the imperial family. Here, for the first 
time, his robust nature and iron constitution gave signs of declining 
health. A rheumatic affection of the left leg, causing exquisite 
agony, reduced him to a state of utter helplessness. He demanded 
leave of absence; and in the farewell interview which he had with 
the Emperor, the latter was startled by the terrible alteration which 
had taken place in Bismarck’s appearance. The results of his home- 
cure were not, however, very satisfactory, and it was with difficulty 
he commenced, late in the year, his journey to St. Petersburg. But 
en route he again fell dangerously ill at the house of a friend, and 
returned, in March of the following year, to Berlin, without having 
prosecuted his journey. 

On the 28th of June 1859 he odie to his wife from Peter- 
hoff : 

‘From the above date you will see that I am up again. I 
drove here early to take leave of the * * * [Empress understood]. 
I find something almost maternal in her amiable natural manner, 
and I can talk to her as openly as though I had known her from 
childhood. She spoke much and long with me to-day. Dressed 
in black, she was lying on a chaise longue, in a balcony whence we 
had a refreshing verdant prospect. She was knitting a red-and-~ 
white shawl on long pins, and I would gladly have listened for hours 
to her deep low voice, honest laughter, and gentle scolding; so 
homelike was the feeling I had.’ 

In the midst of court festivities, balls, operas, dinners, he thinks 
incessantly of his wife and children, and longs for the home circle. 
‘I long,’ he writes during one of the most brilliant periods of his 
life, ‘ for the moment when, established in our winter quarters, we 
sit once more round the cheerful tea-table, let the Neva be frozen 
as thick as it will.’ 

In the following letter to his brother-in-law, Oscar von Arnim, 
there are tones the true ring of whose metal tells us of the tender 
heart and sympathetic nature of the man. 

‘ At this moment I receive the news of the dreadful misfortune 
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which has overtaken you and Malvina. My first thought was to go 
to you at once, but I overrated my strength. The cure has pro- 
strated me, and the idea of suddenly interrupting the treatment met 
with ‘such decided opposition, that I have resolved on letting Jo- 
hanna go alone. Such a blow is so completely beyond the reach of 
any human consolation; and yet it is a natural desire to long to be 
with those we love in sorrow, and with them to mourn. It is the 
only thing one can do. A heavier grief could not well befall you; 
to lose such an amiable and promising child, and with it to bury 
all your hopes—hopes that were to have been the joys of your old 
age—is a grief which, long as you live, will never leave you. I feel 
for and with you, in painful sympathy. In God’s powerful hands we 
are helpless and without counsel, and (except in so far as He will 
help us) can do nothing but humbly submit to His visitations. He 
can take from us all that He gave, and leave us utterly lonely; and 
our grief for our losses will be all the more bitter in proportion as 
we show it by rebellious murmurs against His almighty will. Do 
not, therefore, let murmuring and rebellion poison your natural and 
just grief; but try to realise thankfully that a son and daughter still 
remain to you; and in them, and even in the thought that you 
have during fifteen years possessed a beloved child, try to look 
on yourself as blessed in comparison with many who have never 
had children, and never known parental joys. I will not trouble 
you with weak attempts at consolation; I would only say that, 
as your friend and brother, I feel your sorrow with you, and am 
moved by it in my very innermost soul. How all small grievances 
and annoyances, which are necessary ingredients of life, disappear 
before the iron stroke of real misfortune! The remembrance of my 
repinings and desires appears to me now in the shape of a reproach 
for forgetting how much God gives, and how many dangers daily 
encompass us without our falling a prey to them. We are not to 
love this world, neither to regard it as an abiding place. Twenty 
or thirty years more, at the best, and then we shall both be far 
beyond its cares and sorrows, and our children will have reached 
our present standpoint, and will recognise with surprise the fact 
that life, which seems but freshly begun, is already going down- © 
hill. ‘‘ It would not be worth while to dress and undress, if all 
were over with that!’’ Do you remember these words of a Stolp- 
munder travelling companion ? 

‘ The thought that death is but a passage to another life will, 
indeed, not lessen your grief; for you might have believed that 
your beloved son would have been a dear companion for the time’ 
you were on earth, and would have kept your memory fresh in the 
hearts of those who should come after. The circle of those we 
love grows ever narrower, and only begins to widen again when we 
have grandchildren. At our age no new friendships can replace 
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those which have died out. Let us then hold all the faster to- 
gether in love, until death shall come and separate us, as it has 
separated us from your son ;—who knows how soon! Will you 
not come to us with Malvina, and spend some quiet weeks or days 
at Stolpmiinde? At any rate I shall go to you at Krochlendorf in 
three or four weeks, or wherever you may be. I greet my beloved 
Malvina from the heart; may God give her, as well as you, the 
strength to bear with meekness and patience !’ 

This letter is so intensely human in its sympathy with grief, so 
clear in its expression of faith, so firm in its doctrine of submission 
to the Divine Will, that no one who has known sorrow can read it 
unmoved. 

In May 1862 Bismarck was sent provisionally as ambassador 
to Paris, whence he writes to his wife: ‘To-day I presented my 
credentials, and was received by the Emperor in a friendly manner. 
He looks well and is stouter, but not fat and old, as the caricaturists 
love to depict him. The Empress is still one of the most beautiful 
women I know (notwithstanding St. Petersburg), and, if anything, 
has grown handsomer during the last five years.’ 

But his stay in Paris was short. He made a tour through the 
south of France, taking Biarritz en route; and on his return found 
Fate and the post of minister-president awaiting him. 

But with the minister-president we have nothing to do. The 
croakers were full of prognostications as to the result of the retreat 
to Varzin. Yet events have proved that Count Bismarck, arising 
like a giant refreshed with wine, was equal to the coming occasion. 
Whatever may be the opinion entertained of his acts as a states- 
man, his most inveterate enemy must confess that he has set his 
mark upon the age; and it is fresh in the memory of the writer of 
these pages, that during a summer’s evening in the Volksgarten at 
Vienna—whither, fresh from the treaty of Gastein, came Beust, Rech- 
berg, and Bismarck (Bismarck then at the height of his unpopu- 
larity)—it was towards the Prussian statesman all eyes turned, of 
the Berlin diplomatist that all tongues wagged. His very unpopu- 
larity for the nonce had made him popular. He looked worn and 
haggard ; but his powerful figure was unbent, and between the pauses 
of Strauss’s band, the sound of animated conversation and of genial 
laughter showed that the weary diplomatist had not, in the cares 
of state, lost all taste of the salt and savour of life. 

M. VON B. 





SUN-SPOTS 


‘Go, my son, tranquillise yourself, and rest assured that what you 
take for spots in the sun are the faults of your glasses or your eyes.’ 
With this discouraging euphuism was Scheiner, one of the first de- 
tectors of specks on the solar face, met by his Jesuit master, when 
he laid before him the unexpected discovery. What were the dimen- 
sions of the dusky efflorescences then seen, we have no means of 
judging. If they were comparable to what have been observed dur- 
ing the past few months, Scheiner might have grandiloquently ad- 
vised his teacher to apply his learned eye to the setting globe, and 
see for himself if the spots were illusions. The chances are, that 
the master would have been wilfully blind on the occasion; for he 
looked at nature through the bias of his Aristotleian teaching. The 
Peripatetics regarded all things heavenly as perfect and immutable, 
and would not admit the possibility of the first celestial body being 
changeful. The Jesuit father gave a reason for discrediting his 
inquisitive pupil’s revelations. Said he: ‘I have read Aristotle’s 
writings from end to end many times, and I can assure you that I 
have nowhere found in them anything similar to what you mention.’ 
That was conclusive. 

For twenty years there has been no such a solar disturbance 
as that now current. When the public heard of it they betrayed 
symptoms of fear, lest in some manner its influence should be 
felt upon the earth. It was enough to excite alarm in a common 
mind, to be told that a yawning chasm had opened of such width 
that the earth could drop into it with as much surrounding free 
space as an orange would have in dropping into a well. There was 
reasonable ground for wonder at the possible consequence of nearly 
four thousand million square miles—twenty times the area of our 
globe—being in a state of eruption. But the voice that told of the 
actual magnitude of the commotion should have told of its relative 
insignificance compared with the whole area of the sun. What is 
this four thousand million miles to the two and a half billions of 
solar surface? Size for size, as three or four grains of mustard- 
seed upon an egg. This is not enough to arrest any sensible pro- 
portion of the animating light, or rob us, to any accountable extent, 
of the necessary heat. In bygone times, farther than twenty years 
back, there have been much more extensive tumults on the solar 
globe; but it never appeared that their influence extended earth- 
ward with evil result. Indeed, it is by no means certain that great 
spottiness is not related to higher warming, animating, fructifying 
power in the solar beams. It may be that the spots are but one 
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result of an increased activity in the light- and heat -producing 
energies of the solar furnace. The elder Herschel, with an idea of 
this kind in his brain, and thinking that the price of wheat might 
be taken as a very good indication of the relative fertility in different 
years, compared the yearly quantities of spots during two-thirds of 
a century, from 1650 to 1717, with the market-cost of corn per 
quarter ; and there resulted an indication of a favourable connection. 
No one nowadays puts faith in the evidence, however; for it is cer- 
tain that political and social events affect the price of produce far 
more than extra-mundane causes. But Herschel is not the only 
astronomer who has suspected that plenitude or sparsity of spots 
may respectively coincide with more or less abundance of the earth’s 
fruits. Professor Wolf, a Swiss sun-observer of most extensive 
experience, once found, by collation of recorded sun-fevers with a 
long series of weather-reports, that those years are most fruitful and 
dry when the spots are most abundant, and wet and stormy when 
the sun is free from them. If this were the case, we ought to have 
the rich and poor years recurring in cycles; for it is pretty well 
proven that the sun-spot frequency and rarity recur at regular inter- 
vals of about eleven years. The last tabulation of their yearly 
quantities, as recorded since 1832, first by Herr Schwabe, then by 
the English observer Carrington, and subsequently as photographed 
at the Kew Observatory, shows that a minimum number appeared 
in 1833, a maximum in 1836; a minimum in 1848, a maximum 
in 1847; minimum in 1856, maximum in 1859, and a minimum 
in 1867. This predicts a maximum this year; and if those bene- 
ficial relations really exist, we ought to be experiencing them now. 
The eleven-year interval does not appear so accurately marked here 
as it has been in more extensive comparisons carried into more re- 
mote ages; but the departure therefrom is not greater than may 
reasonably be expected in a short period. It will be seen from this 
how important is the wearisome and often apparently useless repe- 
tition of astronomical observations. Repeatedly it is asked by the 
friends of amateur astronomy, what is being done at the great ob- 
servatories supported by the various scientific bodies and governments. 
of the world ; and seeing that no results are publicly known to come 
directly from them, their utility is at times called in question. Let. 
it be answered, that they are slowly accumulating data, the requisite 
tale of which may not be gathered in centuries. What amateur 
would, for instance, undertake to photograph the sun on every day 
that it appears, without intermission, for dozens of years if neces- 
sary? This is what they are doing at Kew: Sol never shines, but: 
his portrait is taken. And in other places analogous works of more 
than life-long duration are being unceasingly prosecuted. Brick 
upon brick is being patiently laid on a dozen fabrics of investiga- 
tion, the completion of which our children’s children may not see. 
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This matter of solar-spot recording requires many years yet to 
bring out all that it is important to know. One fact comes forth 
after another, and one point gained begets another to be worked out. 
At present a period of something like eleven years has been found 
to elapse between one maximum display and the next; and it has 
appeared that the interval from maximum to minimum is larger than 
that from minimum to maximum, as the dates just quoted will show. 
But it is of the utmost importance to know if these periods are con- 
stant, or whether in long ages they change. Only thus can un- 
looked-for relations or connections be detected. Who would think 
that the planet Jupiter could have anything to do with causing or 
interfering with the cause of sun-spots? Yet, when the latter were 
found to run a cycle of eleven or twelve years, and other phenomena 
occurring in about the same time were searched for, it was soon 
perceived that the period coincided approximately with that of Jupi- 
ter’s revolution round the sun; and when closer examination was 
made, it was found that, as the planet moved in an ellipse, and was 
therefore nearer to the sun at one part of his orbit than at another, 
the sun-spots followed his varying distance, and were more plentiful 
when he was far than when he was near. By and by another rela- 
tion presented itself between the spots and the motions of Venus. 
It was early noticed that the former were confined to what may be 
termed the equator of the sun, and were entirely absent from the 
polar regions; but it was reserved as a reward for the patient day- 
by-day watchers and draughtsmen of our time to discover that as 
Venus rolls on her inclined orbit around the luminary, the spots 
retreat farther from the equator as the planet increases her solar 
latitude—in other words, that there is a tendency in the spots to 
locate themselves perpendicularly under the planet. Another curious 
fact evolved from the daily chronicling is, that when Mercury passes 
between Venus and the Sun the spots come forth in fullest splendour ; 
and there is more than a suspicion that Mars, in conjunction with 
one of the interior planets, is influential in increasing the area of 
spottiness. 

What the nature of the planetary influence really is, it is at pre- 
sent impossible to conjecture ; be it gravitational, or be it magnetic, 
it is still mysterious ; and the mystery is heightened by the strange 
apparent circumstance that the spot-producing agency, whatever it 
may be, has a tendency to become most active on that side of the 
Sun which is turned away from the influencing planet, and least 
active on the side facing it. The time will come—it may not be 
far off—when these riddles will be solved ; but there is much of the 
hard drudgery of scientific labour to be done before the solutions 
can be looked for. Little does the outer world know of the toil 
that men have suffered before one little secret of nature’s keeping, 
which for a moment pleases or startles a reader of such an article as 
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this, has been wrested from her. How many gazers upon the scene 
that the Monument puts beneath their eye give a thought to the 
mason who hewed and raised the steps by which they mounted ? 

Seeing that the planets near and distant have some effect, un- 
known though its nature be, upon solar spots, it is not unreasonable 
to look for some reaction upon terrestrial phenomena ascribable to 
their greater or less frequency. Upon one earthly element there 
seems to be a trace of such reaction. We allude to the magnetic 
condition of our globe. The world is a vast magnet, but it is 
one which is continually manifesting slight changes of power; so 
that, when small needles are delicately poised and left free to be 
acted upon by the great loadstone the earth, they do not remain in 
an invariable position, but gently oscillate on either side of their 
average position, in obedience to the changing power of their terres- 
trial master. Now it is found, or at least it is suspected, that the 
amplitude of their fluctuations is greater when solar spots are abund- 
ant than when they are scarce; and when two phenomena like these 
are so persistently synchronous, there is at least probability of their 
connection. Intimately associated with the movements of the mag- 
netic needle are certain galvanic currents that are known to course 
through the crust of the earth; and again, these last are linked by 
some mysterious chain to the aurora borealis, for they are most in- 
tense when the northern lights display themselves most brilliantly. 
Suppose the connection between sun-spots and magnetic phenomena 
established, have we not a dim perception of a beautiful interdepend- 
ence between the bodies of the solar system? Jupiter, Mars, Venus, 
Mercury, influencing the sun-spots, and the sun-spots in their turn 
affecting the things of this world. 

So far we have treated of spots generally. Let us approach 
them telescopically, gaze upon their features, and wonder what they 
are. <A strong family likeness pervades them. Like the clouds of 
our sky, they are ever of like character, but never of the same form. 

The first symptom of a spot appearing is a tiny spec upon the 
photosphere, as the luminous exterior of the sun is called. This 
goes on enlarging, sometimes quickly through a few hours, some- 
times slowly through many days; and as it grows, it develops a 
double character, a black centre and a grey penumbral fringe in- 
creasing together. There is no order or constancy in the matter of 
size, but in the matter of form there is noticed a general tendency 
to rough circularity while a spot is growing; and this shape is pre- 
served, with small variations, until it begins to dissipate. Neither 
is there any regularity in the period of existence of spots; some 
will come and go in a day, others will remain in their full-grown 
state for many months. When the time of breaking-up arrives, the 
boundary becomes irregular, and sometimes a sort of whirlpool action 
manifests itself, if it has not appeared before ; the luminous matter 
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of the photosphere intrudes itself in tongue-like masses into the 
chasm, and even bridges over it, parts of the penumbral fringe 
break away, the nucleus divides, and a general wrecking ensues, 
the disjecta membra scattering themselves far and wide, and dis- 
sipating as they disperse. The forces concerned in these disloca- 
tions must be stupendous indeed: masses of matter, probably thou- 
sands of cubic miles in bulk, are hurled over hundreds of miles in a 
few minutes, sometimes in a few seconds of time. The commotions 
that tear the solar surface are to the most tremendous earthquakes 
to which our globe has been subjected as are these last to the turn- 
ing of the husbandman’s sods. 

And now to the question: What is a solar spot? Would that 
we could give it a satisfactory answer! The philosophers are grop- 
ing for one now, as they were a century ago; but there is this con- 
solation, that they are a century nearer to a solution, and there is 
hope that they will reach it long before such an interval again 
expires. An immense stride has been taken through the agency of 
the new science of spectrum analysis. The prism has shown that 
light. does come from a solar spot, and that it is light of very pecu- 
liar character: not of that heterogeneous kind which we receive from 
the general body of the sun, but of the homogeneous nature which 
belongs to glowing gases. And in particular has it revealed that 
the pervading element, hydrogen, is most conspicuous in the seem- 
ing black hole. More than this, by a highly-refined measure of 
light-motion, which cannot be popularly elucidated in such space as 
we have at command, it has been shown that there are down-rushings 
and up-rushings of the gaseous currents within the area of a spot, 
the very speeds of which have been approximately ascertained. So 
that towards a reply to our question we have the inference that a 
solar spot is a crateral opening in the light-giving shell of the sun, 
through which an interchange of gaseous currents is taking place 
between the interior of the globe and the atmosphere by which it is 
surrounded, which atmosphere there is good reason to believe is 
largely composed of flaming hydrogen gas. 

If nothing more than this is learnt for a generation or two, 
science need not be ashamed of her slow progress; but before our 
children come to our age much more will be learned; perhaps, too, 
something will be unlearned, for the spectroscopists have been run- 
ning so fast, that they have scarcely given themselves time to verify 
their steps and be certain whether they are on false scents or true. 
But there are several in the field; and competition, while it makes 
all speed on, induces each to look with critical eye upon his rival, to 
catch him straying if he can. So error cannot long prevail. 


JAMES CARPENTER, F.R.A.S. 


Srconp Series, Vou. III. F.S. Vou. XIII. E 





THE LAST NIGHT IN BABYLON 


BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


For my part, I do not know, at this present writing, whether the 
millstone has indeed been cast into the waters, and whether the 
word has in truth gone forth that Babylon the Great is fallen, is 
fallen. For aught I can tell, there may be, at this moment of time, 
no Babylon at all; no hanging-gardens, no palace of King Nebuch- 
adnezzar; nothing but a heap of smoking and blood-stained ruins, 
destined in times to come to be the habitation only of owls and 
adders, of bats and dragons. For I pen these lines many hundreds 
of miles away from Babylon; in the midst of ruins so vast. and so 
magnificent, and among memories of historic convulsions so tre- 
mendous, that any amount, however vast, of collapse, decay, and 
disintegration seems possible and even probable to me; and I 
should take it quite as a matter of course, if I were told that 
Nineveh was no more, and that the name of Sennacherib was but a 
noise; that Tyre was but a bare rock, and Sidon a deserted strand; 
that mangel-wurzel was growing on the site of Carthage, and that no 
stone of Baalbek remained on another; that the grass shone green 
in Cheapside, and that the Red Indian was once more hunting the 
moose in Fifth Avenue. I picked up a ragged copy of Volney at a 
bookstall in Geneva the other day, and I sat me down on a stone 
in the Forum of Rome yesterday afternoon, and read the Ruins 
of Empires until dusk ; then, coming back to the inn, I felt mouldy 
and crumbling myself; I felt, somehow, as though my roof were 
tumbling in, the columns of my peristyle tottering, and my marble 
pavement cracking into unseemly fissures. Which may be one way 
of having the blues architecturally, or catching a cold in one’s head. 
I am out of the world—of the old world, at least. I scarcely re- 
member the geographical position of Babylon: only I know that the 
Alps divide us; that the post but rarely comes in; that I have not 
seen an eight-paged newspaper for seventy days; and the telegrams 
I read in foreign journals are, I conceive, mainly lies. 

I had been sojourning for some five weeks in Babylon, watching 
its madnesses, and noting them upon tablets. Before that, I had 
travelled to Dan and to Beersheba, and to Tadmor in the Wilderness, 
and to many other places. In the majority of instances I had been 
thrust out of the towns in which I had striven to abide by certain 
children of Belial calling themselves gendarmes and sergents-de- 
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ville. In other words, I had been prowling, during the latter part 
of July and the early part of August, about Metz and Nancy, Thion- 
yille and Verdun, Chalons and Bar-le-Duc, and other cities in the 
north-eastern part of France. It was my business to be at ‘the 
front,’ as the cant war-phrase runs; but so soon as I made for the 
‘ front,’ I was, as a rule, constrained by proud man dressed in a little 
brief authority to turn back. I have been amply revenged for all 
the kickings and quoiting downstairs which I and my colleagues ex- 
perienced ; for proud man, as represented by the French section of 
the human race, has been kicked and quoited since last August tre- 
mendously, and with hideous ruin and combustion driven into infinite 
skedaddlement. The rear, to which I was so often and so contume- 
liously relegated, became itself at last the ‘front’ of fronts; and 
having taken Sedan, the victorious Prussians coolly proceeded to sit 
down before Paris. ‘Il faut laisser aux Parisiens le temps de cuire 
dans leur jus’—to stew in their own gravy—quoth Bismarck the 
cynic. The Parisian goose must be pretty nearly cooked by this time, 
I apprehend. 

Before that memorable September 3d, when Count de Palikao was 
constrained to falter forth to a panic-stricken Chamber the awful tid- 
ings that MacMahon’s army was demolished, and that the Emperor was 
a prisoner, we had been fed in Paris for many days with the most fan- 
tastic and with the most phenomenally impudent lies. Munchausen 
was at the head of the Gaulois, Fernan Mendez Pinto was rédacteur 
en chef of the Figaro, Bugiardo de’ Bugiardoni occupied the editorial 
arm-chair of the Liberté, and Major Longbow wrote the leading arti- 
cles in the Soir. The father of lies begat children all day long. 
Telegrams rivalled the well-known dicers’ oaths in untrustworthi- 
ness. Fountains of falsehood gushed from every boulevard kiosque, 
and the courtyard of the Grand Hotel was one perpetually simmer- 
ing caldron of ‘crammers.’ It was a grand saturnalia of mendacity ; 
and so natural and customary at last did the system of the unreal 
become, that men of the highest respectability and the most un- 
doubted integrity were commonly detected telling flagrant fibs on 
staircases ; and when you rose in the morning, and taking your 
before-breakfast walk to buy the newspapers, you chanced to meet a 
friend, a lie rose to your lips in lieu of a bonjour. We believed, or 
we made believe that we believed, that everything was going on well 
in the north-east: that Bazaine had effected a junction with Mac- 
Mahon ; that Vinoy had beaten Prince Frederick Charles; that the 
Crown Prince had been disgraced, deprived of his command, and 
sent off a prisoner to Spandau—as happened to another Prussian 
‘Fritz’ more than a hundred years ago; that General von Moltke 
was dead, and that General von Steinmetz had run away; that 
Strasbourg had been relieved; and that 30,000 French francs- 
tireurs had invaded the territory of Baden, each sharpshooter being 
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provided with two quart-bottles of petroleum, for the purpose of set- 
ting fire to the Black Forest ; that Russia had 300,000 men on the 
Vistula, and was preparing to invade Pomerania—where the Vistula 
or Pomerania might be, nobody in Babylon knew, or, for the matter 
of that, cared; that typhus, cholera, dysentery, and smallpox were 
raging in the German armies; that the white cuirassiers of M. de 
Bismarck ‘had been annihilated to the last man’—Palikao himself 
made this assertion from the tribune of the Chamber; that the last 
levies of the Prussian landwehr and landsturm had been called out ; 
that the Prussian paper-currency was at fifty-six discount; and that 
the King of Prussia had gone raving mad. 

Do not think that the things I have set down are mere hap- 
hazard recollections, or the fruit of a distempered imagination. I 
have every one of these lies before me now in print, cut out as they 
issued hot from the press, and pasted into a scrap-book. I know 
something about lying. Lies are the wild beasts of Ephesus, and 
I have been fighting with them these twenty years. Experto crede. 
What tremendous lies they told in the States in the war-time! But 
the most unblushing fictions of ‘Lying John Pope,’ the most auda- 
cious fables invented by ‘ Manhattan’ and other newspaper corre- 
spondents who shall be nameless,* were dully veracious narratives of 
fact compared with the astounding Apocrypha in which we revelled 
in Babylon. ‘If Paris only knew what I know,’ Palikao was re- 
ported to have said to M. Emile de Girardin on the morning of the 
3d of September, ‘ Paris would illuminate.’ ‘ Excellent news to- 
day,’ the pretty little bowrgeoise in the Rue de |’Arcade would lisp 
forth as she fitted on a new pair of gloves for you. ‘ What news?’ 
Madame: ‘ Ma foi, je n’en sais rien; only my husband declares 
them to be excellent.’ ‘ Enjfin nous les tenons, ces Prussiens,’ my 
coiffeur would cry, brandishing a hair-brush exultingly, and then 
applying it with such vigour to my luxuriant auburn locks, that the 
possibility of my head catching fire, or coming off bodily, appeared 
not unremote. ‘The Prussians, monsieur, are decimated, mace- 
rated, flagellated, extirpated, and eradicated to utter ruin and demoli- 
tion. I have it from a customer who has a brother-in-law sous- 
officier in the Third Zouaves.’ There was no use in asking the 
glove-seller, or the barber, or anybody else for more precise informa- 
tion, or to remind the latter that on the morning of Waterloo the 
First Napoleon, surveying the army of Wellington through his field- 
glass, murmured, ‘ Enfin je les tiens, ces Anglais.’ My coiffeur 
would probably have replied, that the battle of Waterloo was won 
by the Emperor Napoleon; only he was deprived of the fruits of his 
victory through the treachery of Grouchy. The Parisians had made 

* Returning once to New York from a tour in Canada, I found my arrival 


announced in the contents-bill of a newspaper in the following complimentary 
terms: ‘The British Ananias has come back.’ 
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up their minds to believe that which they wished to believe, and no- 
thing else. Obstinacy is one of the three legs of the stool of Faith. 

The dreadful truth came, like a Blitzstrahl—like the bolt from 
heaven, like the fingers of a man’s hand writing as if in fire on the 
wall, that the Medes and Persians were at the gate. After that—it 
was a Saturday night—came Chaos. I went down to Jericho that 
night, and falling among thieves, had a bad time of it, until, through 
the interposition of Lord Lyons, our Ambassador in Paris, I was 
delivered from captivity. In other words, I experienced the fate of 
Marshal Vaillant, and Mr. Odger, and a great many more innocent 
people. I was mobbed as a Prussian spy, half torn in pieces, and 
haled off to gaol, where, but for the interposition I speak of, I might 
be lying to thisday. But when I came out of the pit, I found Baby- 
lon transformed, and moreover deformed. The French language had 
lost a whilom conspicuous letter in its alphabet—the letter ‘N,’ 
to wit. There was no longer an empire in France; half-a-dozen 
journalists and barristers, including the Great Vance or Jolly Nash 
of politics, M. Victor Henri de Rochefort-Lugay, backed by a mob 
of Paris rowdies, had proclaimed the Republic from the windows of 
the Hotel de Ville, and ‘Napoleon by the Grace of God and the 
National Will’ had become once more Victor Hugo’s ‘ Napoléon le 
Petit,’ with the additional and equally disparaging sobriquets of 
‘traitor,’ ‘ ganache,’ ‘poltron,’ and ‘ lache,’ of ‘ le lacquai du Roi de 
Prusse,’ and of ‘ homme de Sédan.’ The name ofthe Rue du Dix 
Décembre had been swiftly changed into the Rue du Quatre Septem- 
bre ; the Avenue Napoléon was to become the Avenue Victor Noir ; 
the Place du Roi de Rome was to be the Place de Strasbourg ; 
the Empress had fled, deserted by all her rascally chamberlains and 
flunkies ; there was a price set on the head of the Corsican prefect 
of police Pietri, the magistrate who, moved by Lord Lyons, had 
liberated me on Sunday ; the Corps Législatif was dissolved, the 
Senate abolished, the corps of sergents-de-ville suppressed ; Ste. 
Pélagie had been broken into, and Rochefort liberated three months 
before his time; Gustave Flourens, the hot youth who erst pro- 
claimed a revolution ‘ on his own hook,’ and had striven to revolu- 
tionise France by turning off the gas in front of the Porte St. 
Martin theatre, had started up out of the depths, and become a 
power in the state; Pascal Grousset, Fonvielle, Arnould,—all the 
red-hot Republicans I had seen at Tours during that notable trial 
which arose from the practice of ‘ shooting people down,’ were all at 
large and rampant; the Princesse Mathilde had taken to flight ; 
Prince Napoleon had cleared out of the Palais Royal, bag and bag- 
gage ; the Murats, the Bacciochis, the Tascher de la Pageries, tutta 
la baracca of Imperialism, had vanished, and nobody could tell what 
had become of M. Haussmann and the Duke of Persigny. Never, 
since that memorable Sunday morning when Rawdon Crawley broke 
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open Becky’s desk and found the thousand-pound note, and Lord 
Steyne, with his head broken, went away cursing from the little 
house in Mayfair, had there been a completer or a more scandalous 
bankruptcy of a concern apparently so thriving, but in reality the 
whitest of whited sepulchres, and built upon fraud, falsehood, and 
all manner of base turpitude and corruption. Baskets full of dirty 
linen which the Republicans declined to wash with closed doors were 
flung on to the pavement. Cato the Censor, in a halfpenny news- 
paper, cried out that a hair-pin had been discovered in the private 
cabinet of M. Haussmann at the Hotel de Ville. From that, judge 
of the profligacy of the Imperial satraps. The apartments of Mar- 
guerite Bellanger, a loose woman on whom deposed Cesar had 
showered much treasure, were subjected to a domiciliary visit; and 
virtuously indignant Republicans declared that pictures belonging 
to the national collection in the Louvre had been found in the bou- 
doir of this arch cocotte.* Surely there had never been anything so 
scandalous, so dishonest, so generally flagitious as this Empire— 
adhesion to which more than seven millions of Frenchmen had testi- 
fied by a plebiscitum this very spring last past—this Empire which 
had lasted eighteen years, and which was smashed to pieces in half 
an hour! 

It was a very fine thing to have a Republic once more; to have 
set about destroying all the Napoleonic busts and statues—some to 
be burnt into lime, others to be melted down into cannon ; to scrape 
or hack out the word ‘ Impériale’ from the facades of all the public 
buildings, and all the ‘ N’s’ and all the eagles from the bas-reliefs 
at the Louvre. It was politically consistent to turn all the Bona- 
partist prefects, sub - prefects, procureurs - généraux, mayors, ad- 
joints, and commissaries of police, out of office, and appoint ortho- 
dox Republicans in their stead; to confiscate all the ready-money 
and jewelry found in the private apartments of the Empress at the 
Tuileries, and all the pretty pictures and nicknacks—down to the 
very toys and copy-books of the Prince Imperial—purchased with 
the Imperial pocket-money, and left behind at St. Cloud and Com- 
piegne and Fontainebleau ; it was a wonderfully fine thing to parade 
the Boulevards all day and well-nigh all night long, yelling La Mar- 
seillaise and Le Chant du Départ—although the wind had been 
somewhat taken out of the sails of those lyrics by their having been 
prostituted to serve the purpose of a wickedly aggressive war against 
Prussia six weeks before; it was all, with a single exception, bril- 
liantly like eighteen hundred and forty-eight. But when France 


* It was only yesterday that I read in an Italian newspaper translations of the 
beantiful letters—Héloise mingled with Madame de Sévigné—addressed by the fair 
but frail Marguerite to Napoleon III. She confessed that she had deceived Cesar. 
Alack ! it seems to have been poor Cesar’s fate to be deceived by everybody in France 
since the fifteenth of last July. 
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took it into her head to turn Louis Philippe and his dynasty out-of- 
doors she was at peace with all the world: The spear and the 
hooked chariot, the morion and the glaive were delightfully rusty ; 
and the Parisians, as Rabelais puts it, had ample leisure ‘ de couldre 
les troulz dedans leurs propres culottes, et de gratter les puces de- 
dans leurs propres testes, parlant grande filosophie et haulte science,’ 
without being molested by the rest of Europe. The. Revolution of 
February 1848 was a great frolic, the comic element in which was 
only abrogated by the bloody massacres of June. Very and lament- 
ably different was the case in September 1870. ‘N’s’ and eagles 
might be obliterated, Bonapartists proscribed, policemen mobbed, 
trees-of-liberty planted, and universal fraternity and equality as- 
serted ; but the Medes and Persians were still at the gate ; and that 
whiskered man in the helmet and the tightly-buttoned tunic was 
advancing, advancing, always advancing, with pace as unvarying and 
as impartial as that of the visitor who @quo pede knocks alike at 
the hovels of beggars and at the palaces of kings. King William 
was coming; the Prince Royal was coming; Moltke was coming; 
BisMaRCK was coming,——and him the Frenchmen dreaded more 
than they did the whole Prussian army, horse, foot, and artillery. 
Something must be done to prepare for the reception of these terrible 
guests. You have read—who has not ?—the story of Don Juan 
Tenorio. The reckless libertine of Seville asked the Statue of the 
Commendatore to supper. The statue came ; with what result you 
know. Don John of Paris, swaggering and boasting, with his képi 
cocked on one side, his moustache saucily twisted, his hands thrust 
in the pockets of his baggy zouave galligaskins, and his long sword 
clattering on the pavement, had been bold enough to accost that 
grim stone effigy in the cloister—the impassible warrior on his war- 
horse, with his spiked casque, his stiff stock, his orbless eye. ‘Come 
to supper, old boy,’ Don John cried airily. The statue nodded his 
head in acquiescence. Now the Festin de Pierre was imminent. 
The sound of the dreadful greaves of the spectre were echoing through 
the whole house. The candles were beginning to burn blue. Le- 
porello had taken refuge under the table. The statue was coming 
to supper; and, horrible to relate, he had brought all his friends 
with him ! 

These things occurring gradually, but at last with a fearful in- 
tensity of reality to the people of Babylon, caused them, about the 
6th of September, to perpend and to cogitate somewhat ruefully on 
the remarkably tight place into which they had brought themselves 
through their imprudent promptitude in sending out invitations to 
supper to statues that wore spiked helmets. The effect of the 
change which came over the public mind was remarkable. Nobody 
was afraid of the enemy—at least nobody avowed that he was afraid 
—for had he so much as hinted that fact aloud, somebody more 
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afraid than he, but wishful to appear more valorous, would straight- 
way have branded him as a coward, and denounced him as a Prussian 
spy. Everybody was anxious, preoccupied, and bent on defending 
la patrie to the last gasp, but in a staid, solemn, and severe man- 
ner. It was wonderful to watch, day by day, the metamorphosis of 
Paris, and the progressive disappearance of all her old gaiety, merri- 
ment, and frivolity. What trace of jollity still lingered was merely 
the coarse debauchery of the camp; and tipsy soldiers might be 
seen sprawling over the marble tables at which, a few days previ- 
ously, elegant gandins had been sipping their glaces a la Napolitaine. 
The accustomed frequenters of the fashionable cafés disappeared, 
first in knots, then in whole groups, then vanished altogether. The 
balcony of the Jockey-club, overlooking the Rue Scribe, lost lounger 
after lounger, and at last was so much desolate iron railing. The 
dashing equipages which used to make the tour of the lake in the 
Bois de Boulogne, and to pull-up at Madrid, and the Cascade, and 
the Pré Catelan, faded away into nothingness ; no more spruce cava- 
liers were to be seen prancing on hacks hired from the livery-stable 
keepers about the Rond Point ; no more sprightly Amazons exhibited 
to an admiring public marvels in the way of riding-habits made by 
Smalpage, miracles in the way of tight-lacing favoured by Madame 
Piidaulx’s hydraulic-pressure corsets. The Bois de Boulogne itself 
was disendowed and disestablished. The verdant lawns, the bloom- 
ing prairies were fenced and staked and roped in, and into these 
enclosures were driven from all the outlying lairs and folds and pas- 
turages and sties round Paris thousands upon thousands of oxen 
and cows, sheep and pigs, which browsed and rooted in the pleasure- 
grounds ; the horned cattle looming large in the leafy clear-obscure, © 
as though they were beasts in some primeval forest. Wild-looking 
shepherds from remote departments—some even from the half-savage 
Landes—paced moodily along, sulkily tending sheep belonging to 
flocks to which they were strangers; while equally discontented 
herdsmen plodded after cows and oxen to whom they had never been 
introduced. These Corydons and Damons had been culled from the 
ranks of the provincial Gardes Mobiles, and hastily bidden to lay 
down the rifle and take up the crook and the goad. 

To this sad complexion came the unrivalled pleasaunce—the 
Bois de Boulogne. I drove through it very mournfully two days ere 
I fled from Babylon, taking a last fond look at its shining paths and 
bosky coverts ; for I had known the Bois for thirty years—known it 
long before Napoleon III. trimmed and curled and spruced it up to 
inimitable prettiness and coquettishness—known it when it was a 
wild and incult slip of forest-land, in which could still be traced the 
charred circles made by the camp-fires of the Duke of Wellington’s 
soldiers who bivouacked here in 1814-15. There was one particular 
spot of greensward in the Bois, close to the entrance by the Route 
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de Neuilly, which I so well remembered, which I never failed to seek 
each time I came to Paris, and which I shall not forget until I die. 
Perhaps you think I am about to tell you that I fought a duel on 
that spot, or that I went down on my knees there to make a decla- 
ration to the adored one of my heart (did any sane man, I wonder, 
in this world ever go down upon his knees for the purpose just men- 
tioned?). Nothing of the kind; ’twas only that, on that particular por- 
tion of the grass of the Bois de Boulogne, on a certain Sunday after- 
noon in 1840, I smoked my first cigar. How awfully sick I was! 
Perhaps it was my unfamiliarity with the Virginian weed that made 
me feel so very ill. Perhaps the cigar (which cost two sous) was 
not made of the Virginian weed at all, but of cabbage or lettuce-leaf. 
Perhaps the fact that I had eaten two apples (unripe), a stick of 
barley-sugar, four macaroons (won at roulette), and a considerable 
quantity of gingerbread with almonds in it, had something to do with 
the nausea I suffered. They laid me down upon the ground, and 
bathed my brow with water, and unconsciously I became at once a 
convert to the doctrines of Galileo. The earth moved with a ven- 
geance. It span round like a teetotum, and my poor head with it ; 
and then there was darkness and a great blank. The first cigar is 
surely an apprenticeship to death. 

The Bois as an institution of Babylon was quite extinguished 
ere I left. The trees near to the ramparts of the fortifications were 
ruthlessly cut down; the antelopes and gazelles and lamas, the rare 
reptiles and birds at the Jardin d’Acclimation, were removed to the 
Jardin des Plantes; and the cafés at Madrid and at the Cascade 
were closed for lack of customers. I went into the last-named place 
of entertainment just before they put-up the shutters, with a kindly 
but obstinate English friend who was bent on imbibing a bock of 
Munich beer. The solitary waiter left at the Cascade—in normal 
times we should have been surrounded by a tribe of trim garcons 
bowing and scraping to the ground—was unshaven, unwashed, and 
uncivil even to insolence. ‘ We do not sell Munich beer now,’ he 
grunted out. ‘ C’est une bierre Prussienne, et nous ne voulons plus 
la vendre.’ I then suggested Strasbourg beer, which, in view of the 
heroic defence then making by the Alsatian city, somewhat pacified 
the waiter; but he looked at us askance as he served us; and I 
esteemed that we were lucky, when we had reéntered our Victoria to 
drive back into Paris, that we had not been arrested and denounced 
as Prussian spies. 

But I have left until the last the most notable of all these evan- 
ishments. Ces dames had disappeared. You looked in vain for La 
Signora Livia, with her open carriage a la Daumont drawn by satin- 
skinned chestnuts which the Emperor’s stables, had Mr. Gamble tried 
his hardest, might have vainly hoped to match, and with the two 
outriders in black-and-gold, who, at a given distance from their mis- 
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tress’s carriage, turned round and faced her, their steeds reined up, 
their hunting crops perpendicular to their hips. An edifying sight 
to see, and one perfectly in accordance with the ethical economy of 
the Second Empire. And Pauline de Wasserflicht, that wondrous 
tailleuse at baccarat—the gigantic German woman with the yellow 
hair, in whose salon poor Lord Wastepipe cut his throat after losing 
a hundred and fifty thousand francs at the infernal cards? And 
Thekla, the woman with the death’s-head and the skeleton-limbs all 
manacled and shackle-bolted with diamonds? And the twin cocottes 
Chiffonnée and Griffonnée, as like to one another as two peas, in 
their low basket phaeton with the two piebald ponies, and the two 
diminutive grooms in the dickey with their arms folded? The ponies 
were twins ; so were the grooms; so were the two little fluffy white 
Maltese dogs who lay in their mistresses’ laps. The whole concern 
was carried on en partie double. Chiffonnée and Griffonnée—snub- 
nosed little wretches, much freckled, and with red hair—had both 
been washerwomen’s apprentices; yet Chiffonnée was said to own 
half of the charming watering-place of Colifichet-sur-Mer ; and Grif- 
fonnée made half a million of francs out of the concession for lighting 
the town of Brimborion-la-Galette with gas. “Twas General Count 
Cocodis, aide-de-camp to the Emperor, who ‘put her on’ to that 
snug little speculation. She nearly persuaded him—he was going 
for seventy—to marry her; and she was the fons et origo mali in 
that sad lawsuit en séparation de corps between M. Gros Bonnet, 
one of the presidents of the Cour d’Assises de la Seine, and his wife. 

All faded away from Babylon, leaving not a trace behind, save 
some unpaid milliners’ and jewellers’ bills. Whither went they, those 
frail doves, I wonder? Are they flitting about the Cannouschnia or 
the Mula Millionuia at St. Petersburg, making eyes at the Russian 
guard? Are they rustling, and mincing, and smirking, and risking 
their last napoleons—their last, for General Count Cocodis is with the 
Man of Sedan at Wilhelmshéhe, and M. Gros Bonnet has lost his 
berth—at the gaming-tables of Monaco? I am told that at Hom- 
burg even now one gaming-table is kept open for the benefit of the 
local innkeepers, who else would have no guests to fleece. Have 
La Signora Livia and Pauline de Wasserflicht levanted thither ? or 
have they turned virtuous by way of a change, and become Sisters 
of Charity, injirmiéres in ambulances—que sais-je? Of the less 
aristocratic members of the unstable sisterhood the police of Babylon 
made short work. They were caught-up by the score, penned-up 
in the cafés they frequented, and driven in herds between files of 
sergents-de-ville to gaol. St. Lazare, the great female prison of 
Paris, was soon full of them. Presently, a common spectacle, early 
in the morning or late at night, in the streets leading to the Northern 
and the Havre railway station came to be hideous yellow omnibuses, 
with gratings to the windows, the green blinds of which were close 
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drawn down. But now and again the plump white hand of a woman 
would be protruded through the bars, or a smothered shriek would 
be audible to the hooting and jeering rabble who followed these 
chariots of ignominy. The unstable sisterhood were being taken for 
a little trip into the country, escorted by scowling police-agents and 
sour-visaged nuns. They were carted away by rail to the provincial 
prisons, where they may be languishing now, for no other crime 
than that of having done at Babylon as the Babylonians did until 
they had outlived the Babylonish liking. 

This expurgation did not make the city virtuous. It only made 
it savagely repulsive. That which had been the gayest, wittiest, 
politest capital in the world, assumed the likeness of a dull, coarse, 
ferocious camp. King Mob was organised, and, with a voice hoarse 
with absinthe and petit bleu, trolled forth patriotic catches, or raved 
about the blessings of liberty, equality, and fraternity. But King 
Mob was no longer a thing to be put down by a picket of infantry, 
or a squad of policemen with their casse-tétes. He had gotten a 
musket and bayonet, and a cartouch-box, and would shoot and stab 
on occasion. He was a National Guard, a Mobile, a Franc-tirewr. 
He was the People. This patriotism was, of course, something to 
be wonderfully proud of, but he made Paris intensely disagreeable. 
Soon to the citizen of the world, who was not much interested in 
the fortunes of the French Republic one and indivisible, and who felt 
inclined to recall with horror rather than with exultation the memories 
of that year 1792 about which Paris was perpetually shrieking, the 
place became absolutely intolerable and uninhabitable. The Mobiles 
and Francs-tireurs, who had poured in from the country for the de- 
fence of Paris, were quartered in the hotels and in private houses, to 
the intense disgust of the non-patriotic inhabitants. Every porter’s 
lodge was a guard-room, every cour a barrack-yard. When it was 
not a train of field-guns rumbling through the streets, it was a string 
of mitrailleuses; when it was not mitrailleuses, it was mortars. One 
after another the theatres closed: at last not so much as the 
Funambules was left. The actors and fiddlers and scene-shifters 
all went off, of course, into the army or the Mobile; but what on 
earth could have become of the poor little soubrettes and ingénues, 
the comparses and ballet-girls? The grand cafés on the boulevards 
degenerated into frowsy and dingy dens; and the rings made by wet 
coffee-saucers and beer-glasses shone moist and sticky on the once 
spotless marble tables. It was nobody’s business to dust the mirrors 
or sweep the floor; and the few remaining waiters were slovenly and 
uncivil. Alphonse, who was so attentive in bringing you the latest 
edition of the Soir, had been killed at Wissembourg; Eugéne, who 
seemed to divine your thoughts, and had executed your order almost 
before you gave it, was among the prisoners at Sedan. It was no 
longer possible to dine decently at Durand’s or Philippe’s, or the 
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Maison Dorée. The Science of Cookery shrank to her second cause, 
and unawares La Bagatelle expired. And all this while the Medes 
and Persians were advancing, advancing, always advancing; inter- 
cepting trains, cutting the telegraphs, ravaging the country, eating 
up the crops like locusts, and occupying the charming villages of 
the Campagna of Paris. 

To my infinite relief, on Monday the twelfth of September I 
received a telegram from England directing me, if there was any 
danger of communications being cut off, to go to some neutral point 
and wait for contingencies. The difficulty was, to find a neutral 
point. Brussels—from Paris at least—-had become inaccessible. 
It was about as easy to get to the moon as to Luxembourg; and 
Italy was—keeping postal exigences in view—too far off. I held 
a council of war with some trusted advisers ; and it was determined 
that. I should go, through Lyons, to Geneva. This was on Monday 
morning ; the train for Lyons left at eight o’clock in the evening, 
and I wandered fitfully about the streets for some hours before sun- 
set, bidding a mental good-bye to the most familiar and best-beloved 
places in Babylon. A cold presentiment came over me that I should 
never see Paris again. A weird old witch of a woman told me many 
years ago that I should die at Geneva, and I suddenly remembered 
her prophecy. It did not come true so far as the month of Sep- 
tember 1870 was concerned ; but I am not out of the wood yet. I 
was not well the whole time I was at Geneva; and the fair city on 
the shores of Lake Leman seemed to exert over me, I knew not 
why, a depressing and uncanny influence. The fact, that I left Paris 
with only a couple of hundred francs in my pocket, and had to wait 
a fortnight in Switzerland for remittances, may have had something 
to do with the chill which Geneva seemed to send through the spinal 
marrow of my mind. 

I plodded about Paris on the last day till I was footsore. I took 
a last survey of the Place de la Concorde, where they were dressing- 
up the stone figure emblematical of the city of Strasbourg—a most 
hideous effigy in the worst mock-heroic style of the First Empire— 
with flags and ribbons and flowers, and scrawling scraps of patriotic 
frenzy in chalk and charcoal on the pedestal, and performing other 
distempered antics. When will the world be cured of idolatry, I won- 
der ; and which is the more imbecile—to bow down before a stock and 
a stone dimly typifying a city three hundred miles away, or to kiss 
the blunted hoof of the statue at Rome which passes as St. Peter’s, 
but is most probably that of a Roman procurator of the third cen- 
tury? Between Mumbo Jumbo spiritual and Mumbo Jumbo secu- 
lar, is there any vast difference as to the folly of image-worship ? 
And in less than three weeks from the time the Parisians were 
adoring this political idol in their forum, Strasbourg had capitulated. 

The gardens of the Tuileries were closed to the public, and had 
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become one enormous corral, where cannon and mitrailleuses’ were 
packed, horses picketed, and ammunition and forage wagons col- 
lected—all huddled together, as it struck me, pell-mell and without 
any attempt at system or regularity. A single shell thrown in the 
midst of this mass of warlike munitions, cattle, and men, must have 
done enormous damage. Over the cupola of the Pavillon Marsan 
waved the white flag with the red cross of the Convention of Ge- 
neva: the Tuileries, with something of the wisdom of the serpent, 
had been converted into an ambulance or hospital. The picture- 
galleries and museums of the Louvre had been closed many days 
before; the choicest statues packed up, ready for instant removal, 
the precious paintings of the Salon Carré taken out of their frames 
and off their strainers, rolled up and placed in oilskin cases, like so 
many carefully-furled umbrellas. I crossed the Pont Royal, and took 
one last fond look at the old china and bric-ai-brac shops of the 
Quai Voltaire and the Rue des Saints Péres. I made one last affec- 
tionate tour along the bookstall-lined embankment from the palace 
of the Quai d’Orsay to the Institute. I was sorely tempted to buy 
the Almanach Impérial for the year 1814—a fat pudgy volume of 
four hundred pages, and labelled at the low price of fivepence only. 
It would have been edifying to collate it with the Imperial Almanac 
of 1870. Fontainebleau and Sedan! History repeats itself in the 
imperial court of bankruptcy as elsewhere. 

I followed the Seine, and bade good-bye to Notre Dame. Good- 
bye, Pont Neuf and equestrian statue of Henri Quatre, and Bains de 
la Samaritaine; and that quasi-island in the river, with that parti- 
cularly damp café, where in summer-time they used to give con- 
certs vocal and instrumental. The singers always had colds in the 
head; the wind-instruments appeared to be afflicted with bron- 
chitis ; and when you cried ‘Garcon!’ the waiter coughed huskily 
instead of answering ‘Voila!’ I ascended the Rue de Seine, and left 
my card of P.P.C. at the Luxembourg. I left it mentally, I mean ; 
for the palace—lately the meeting-place of the abolished Senate— 
was shut up, the picture-gallery was closed, and a brigade of Gardes 
Mobile was encamped in the gardens. I lingered long outside Brel- 
lier’s, the Closerie des Lilas, the famous dancing-place, so long the 
resort of students and grisettes, and, in later times, of petits crévés 
and cocottes. Dark and dismal was the prospect of Brellier’s gra- 
velled paths and spangled meads through the iron-barred gates. Six 
weeks before, I had made one of an audience composed of at least 
two thousand persons screaming the Marseillaise and the Chant du 
Départ, tramping in chorus to the melody until the wooden flooring 
shook again, and roaring in staccato bursts of unison, ‘A Berlin! 
& Berlin! Cay est! ca yest!’ All gone; the lights were fled 
and the garlands dead; and all, save Miserrimus, departed. I was 
Miserrimus, or Marius among the ruins of Carthage, or the ghost of 
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the late Mr. Simpson mourning over a Vauxhall with all the 50,000 
additional lamps extinguished, and closed, perchance, for ever. 

It grew dark. The sun set earlier that afternoon, I think, than 
the season warranted ; and there was no twilight. The day was fol- 
lowed by immediate blackness; and when the gas was lit, it shone 
only with a faint and marshy glimmer. As I passed from the court- 
yard of the Carrousel, I averted my head, that I might not see the 
dear old Palais Royal. I had not the heart to wish anything else in 
Paris good-bye. But when I reached the Place Vendome, and for 
the last time paced along the Rue de la Paix, with all its brilliant 
shops shut up, and only a few brawling Moblots swaggering four 
abreast along its broad pavement, I own that I clenched my fist 
mentally, and devoted the ex-Emperor Napoleon, the ex-minister 
Ollivier, the ex-minister Marshal Lebeeuf, the King of Prussia, the 
Crown Prince, General von Moltke, and Otto Count of Bismarck- 
Schonstein, to the infernal gods. ’Twas but returning a compliment; 
for, between them, they had played the very devil with Paris. 

There was nothing left but to go to the Café Riche, and dine as 
indigestibly as was possible with a friend. We had a bottle of cham- 
pagne together—creaming Sillery, the old bin you remember so well— 
the last. I was Amphytrion, and having no small change, borrowed 
forty francs from my friend to pay the score. I don’t think I shall 
ever pay him those forty frances back. He cannot sue me. The debt 
was contracted in Babylon ; and Babylon, thanks to Bismarck (burn 
him !), and the rest, exists no longer. The next Paris will be quite 
a different city; not yours nor mine. I returned to the Grand 
Hotel, and paid my bill, which was weak. In the crash and collapse 
of an empire one defrauded innkeeper the more or the less would be 
of but little account. The huge caravanserai of the Boulevard des 
Capucins had become an all-but empty sepulchre. There was but 
one clerk left in the bureau; and he looked like a gravedigger. In 
a hollow voice he wished me bon voyage. What has become of the 
Grand Hotel by this time ? 

A dreadful white dust hung over the city as with bag and baggage 
I drove to the terminus of the Lyons Railway on the Boulevard 
Mazas. It was so thick, so penetrating, so all-pervading, that you 
might have fancied that Paris was on the skirts of the Great Desert 
of Sahara, and that the sirocco was blowing. But the dust was only 
due to the circumstance that the scavengers—the majority of whom 
were German—having been expelled, the streets had not been swept 
for many days. I found the railway station thronged by an enormous 
multitude of fugitives, foreigners and natives—women, children, and 
old men predominating—eager to escape from the doomed city, of 
which the gates, by order of General Trochu, were soon to be closed. 
With painful difficulty I managed to obtain a ticket for Lyons; but 
I was not allowed to take any luggage with me; and I was fain to 
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trust to the honesty of my driver to take all my things back to the 
Grand Hotel, to be left until called for. He had an honest face ; 
yet, for aught I know, he may be careering about Paris at this 
moment arrayed in my shirts and pantaloons. There was a doll in 
one of the portmanteaus—a lovely doll, bought at ‘La Renommée 
des Poupées ;’ a doll with no less than three distinct changes of 
dress, which I had purchased in execution of a commission for a lady 
in England. Perhaps the cabman’s children are now dandling that 
doll, and rumpling her expensive under-linen with their dirty paws. 
Perhaps the cabman was as honest as he looked, and faithfully deli- 
vered my effects to the garde magasin of the Grand Hotel. But 
would my position be materially bettered by his integrity? By this 
time the Grand Hotel may have fallen a prey to petroleum or to 
picrate of potash; or the triumphant Prussians, scouring the boule- 
vards, gutting the houses, and annexing somebody’s luggage where- 
ever they found it, may be in the enjoyment of my belongings. A 
corporal of Uhlans, perchance, is wearing my body-linen, and my 
doll is safe in his holsters, and destined for his children in Father- 
land. 

But the world has wagged, and the sun has risen and has set 
every morning and every evening with his usual mathematical accu- 
racy; and, a poor gadfly on the axle-box of Fortune’s wheel, I find 
myself in Rome. It is a capital place wherein to read Volney as 
aforesaid, and muse upon the decadence of empires, and to inquire 


into the Philosophy of Smash. Every day I have spent among the 
ruins of Rome has brought back more vividly the memory of my Last 
Night in Babylon. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,’ ETC. 


Cuapter XXIX. Barren, Not BEATEN. 


THE time came when Gilbert Fenton was fain to own to himself 
that there was no more to be done down in Hampshire : professional 
science and his own efforts had been alike futile. If she whom he 
sought still lived—and he had never for a moment suffered himself 
to doubt this—it was more than likely that she was far away from 
Crosber Grange, that there had been some motive for her sudden 
flight, unaccountable as that flight might seem in the absence of any 
clue to. the mystery. 

Every means of inquiry being exhausted in Hampshire, there 
was nothing left to Gilbert but to return to London—that marvellous 
city, where there always seems the most hope of finding the lost, 
wide as the wilderness is. 

‘In London I shall have clever detectives always at my service,’ 
Gilbert thought ; ‘in London I may be able to solve the question of 
John Holbrook’s identity.’ 

So, apart from the fact that his own affairs necessitated his 
prompt return to the great city, Gilbert had another motive for leay- 
ing the dull rural neighbourhood where he had wasted so many 
anxious hours, so much thought and care. 

For the rest, he knew that Elen Carley would be faithful—al- 
ways on the watch for any clue to the mystery of Marian Holbrook’s 
fate, always ready to receive the wanderer with open arms, should 
any happy chance bring her back to the Grange. Assured of this, 
he felt less compunction in turning his back upon the spot where his 
lost love had vanished from the eyes of men. 

Before leaving he gave Ellen a letter for Marian’s husband, in 
the improbable event of that gentleman’s reappearance at the Grange 
—a few simple earnest lines, entreating Mr. Holbrook to believe in 
the writer’s faithful and brotherly affection for his wife, and to meet 
him in London on an early occasion, in order that they might toge- 
ther concert fresh means for bringing about her restoration to her 
husband and home. He reminded Mr. Holbrook of his friendship 
for Captain Sedgewick, and that good man’s confidence in him, and 
declared himself bound by his respect for the dead to be faithful to 
the living—faithful in all forgiveness of any wrong done him in the 
‘past. 
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He went back to London cruelly depressed by the failure of his 
efforts, and with a blank dreary feeling that there was little more 
for him to do, except to wait the working of Providence, with the 
faint hope that one of those happy accidents which sometimes bring 
about a desired result when all human endeavour has been in vain, 
might throw a sudden light on Marian Holbrook’s fate. 

During the whole ofthat homeward journey he brooded on those 
dark suspicions of Mr. Holbrook which Ellen Carley had let fall in 
their earlier interviews. He had checked the girl on these occasions, 
and had prevented the full utterance of her thoughts, generously 
indignant that any suspicion of foul play should attach to Marian’s 
husband, and utterly incredulous of such a depth of guilt as that at 
which the girl’s hints pointed ; but now that he was leaving Hamp- 
shire, he felt vexed with himself for not having urged her to speak 
freely—not having considered her suspicions, however preposterous 
those suspicions might have appeared to him. 

Marian’s disappearance had taken a darker colour in his mind 
since that time. Granted that she had left the Grange of her own 
accord, having some special reason for leaving secretly, at whose 
bidding would she have so acted except her husband’s—she who 
stood so utterly alone, without a friend in the world? But what 
possible motive could Mr. Holbrook have had for such an underhand 
course—for making a conspiracy and a mystery out of so simple a 
fact as the removal of his wife from a place whence he was free to 
remove her at any moment? Fair and honest motive for such a 
course there could be none. Was it possible, looking at the busi- 
ness from a darker point of view, to imagine any guilty reason for 
the carrying-out of such a plot? If this man had wanted to bring 
about a life-long severance between himself and his wife, to put her 
away somewhere, to keep her hidden from the eyes of the world— 
in plainer words, to get rid of her—might not this pretence of losing 
her, this affectation of distress at her loss, be a safe way of accom- 
plishing his purpose? Who else was interested in doing her any 
wrong? Who else could have had sufficient power over her to be- 
guile her away from her home ? 

Pondering on these questions throughout all that weary journey 
across a wintry landscape of bare brown fields and leafless trees, 
Gilbert Fenton travelled London-wards, to the city which was so little 
ofa home for him, but in which his life had seemed pleasant enough 
in its own commonplace fashion until that fatal summer evening 
when he first saw Marian Nowell’s radiant face in the quiet church 
at Lidford. 

He scarcely stopped to eat or drink at the end of his journey, 
regaling himself only with a bottle of soda-water imperceptibly fla- 
voured with cognac by the hands of a ministering angel at the re- 
freshment-counter of the Waterloo station, and then mane on at 
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He went back to London cruelly depressed by the failure of his 
efforts, and with a blank dreary feeling that there was little more 
for him to do, except to wait the working of Providence, with the 
faint hope that one of those happy accidents which sometimes bring 
about a desired result when all human endeavour has been in vain, 
might throw a sudden light on Marian Holbrook’s fate. 

During the whole of that homeward journey he brooded on those 
dark suspicions of Mr. Holbrook which Ellen Carley had let fall in 
their earlier interviews. He had checked the girl on these occasions, 
and had prevented the full utterance of her thoughts, generously 
indignant that any suspicion of foul play should attach to Marian’s 
husband, and utterly incredulous of such a depth of guilt as that at 
which the girl’s hints pointed; but now that he was leaving Hamp- 
shire, he felt vexed with himself for not having urged her to speak 
freely—not having considered her suspicions, however preposterous 
those suspicions might have appeared to him. 

Marian’s disappearance had taken a darker colour in his mind 
since that time. Granted that she had left the Grange of her own 
accord, having some special reason for leaving secretly, at whose 
bidding would she have so acted except her husband’s—she who 
stood so utterly alone, without a friend in the world? But what 
possible motive could Mr. Holbrook have had for such an underhand 
course—for making a conspiracy and a mystery out of so simple a 
fact as the removal of his wife from a place whence he was free to 
remove her at any moment? Fair and honest motive for such a 
course there could be none. Was it possible, looking at the busi- 
ness from a darker point of view, to imagine any guilty reason for 
the carrying-out of such a plot? If this man had wanted to bring 
about a life-long severance between himself and his wife, to put her 
away somewhere, to keep her hidden from the eyes of the world— 
in plainer words, to get rid of her—might not this pretence of losing 
her, this affectation of distress at her loss, be a safe way of accom- 
plishing his purpose? Who else was interested in doing her any 
wrong? Who else could have had sufficient power over her to be- 
guile her away from her home ? 

Pondering on these questions throughout all that weary journey 
across a wintry landscape of bare brown fields and leafless trees, 
Gilbert Fenton travelled London-wards, to the city which was so little 
ofa home for him, but in which his life had seemed pleasant enough 
in its own commonplace fashion until that fatal summer evening 
when he first saw Marian Nowell’s radiant face in the quiet church 
at Lidford. 

He scarcely stopped to eat or drink at the end of his journey, 
regaling himself only with a bottle of soda-water imperceptibly fla- 
voured with cognac by the hands of a ministering angel at the re- 
freshment-counter of the Waterloo station, and then hurrying on at 
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once in a hansom to ‘that dingy street in Soho where Mr. Medler 
sat in his parlour like the proverbial spider waiting for the advent of 
some too-confiding fly. 

The lawyer was at home, and seemed in no way surprised to see 
Mr. Fenton. 

‘I have come to you about a bad business, Mr. Medler,’ Gilbert 
began, seating himself opposite the shabby-looking office-table, with 
its covering of dusty faded baize, upon which there seemed to be 
always precisely the same array of papers, in little bundles tied with 
red tape; ‘ but first let me ask you a question: Have you heard from 
Mrs. Holbrook ?’ 

‘Not a line.’ 

‘And have you taken no farther steps, no other means of com- 
municating with her ?’ Gilbert asked. 

‘Not yet. I think of sending my clerk down to Hampshire, or 
of going down myself perhaps, in a day or two, if my business en- 
gagements will permit me.’ 

‘Do you not consider the case rather an urgent one, Mr. Med- 
ler? I should have supposed that your curiosity would have been 
aroused by the absence of any reply to your letters—that you would 
have looked at the business in a more serious light than you appear 
to ‘have done—that you would have taken alarm, in short.’ 

‘ Why should I do so ?’ ‘the lawyer demanded carelessly. ‘ It is 
Mrs. Holbrook’s business to look after her affairs. The property is 
safe enough. She can administer to the will as soon as she pleases. 
I certainly wonder that the ‘husband has not been a little sharper 
and more active in the business.’ 

You have heard ‘nothing of him, then, I presume ?’ 

‘ Nothing.’ 

Gilbert remembered what Ellen Carley had told him about Ma- 
rian’s keeping the secret of her newly-acquired fortune from her ‘hus- 
band, until she should be able to tell it to him with her own lips ; 
waiting for that happy moment with innocent girlish delight in the 
thought that he was to owe prosperity to her. 

It seemed evident, therefore, that Mr. Holbrook could know ‘no- 
thing of his wife’s inheritance, nor of Mr. Medler’s existence, ‘sup- 
posing ‘the lawyer’s letter to have reached the Grange before Marian’s 
disappearance, and to have been destroyed or carried away by her. 

He inquired the date of this letter; whereupon Mr. Medler re- 
ferred to a letter-book in which there was a facsimile of the docu- 
ment. It had been posted three days before Marian left the Grange. 

Gilbert now proceeded to inform Mr. Medler of his client’s mys- 
terious disappearance, and all the useless efforts ‘that had been made 
to solve ‘the mystery. The lawyer listened with an appearance of 
profound interest and astonishment, ‘but ‘made no remark till ‘the 
story was quite finished. 
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‘ You are right, Mr. Fenton,’ he said at last. ‘It is a bad busi- 
ness, a very bad business. May I ask you what is the common 
opinion among :people in that part of the world—in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the event, as to this poor lady’s fate ?’ 

‘An opinion with which I cannot bring myself to agree—an 
opinion which I pray God may ‘prove as unfounded as I believe ‘it 
to be. It is generally thought that Mrs. Holbrook has fallen a 
victim to some common crime—that she was robbed, and then 
thrown into the river.’ 

‘ The river has been dragged, I suppose?’ 

‘It has; but the people about there seem to consider that no 
conclusive test.’ 

‘Had Mrs. Holbrook anything valuable about her at the time of 
her disappearance ?’ 

‘Her watch and chain and a few other trinkets.’ 

‘Humph! There are scoundrels about the country who will com- 
mit the darkest crime for the smallest inducement. I confess the 
business has rather a black look, Mr. Fenton, and that I am in- 
clined to concur with the country people.’ 

‘An easy way of settling the question for those not vitally in- 
terested in the lady’s fate,’ Gilbert answered bitterly. 

‘ The lady is my client, sir, and Iam bound to feel a warm in- 
terest in her affairs,’ the lawyer said, with the lofty tone of a man 
whose finer feelings have been outraged. 

‘The lady was once my promised wife, Mr. Medler,’ returned 
Gilbert, ‘and now stands to me inthe place of a beloved and only 
sister. For me the mystery of her fate is an all-absorbing question, 
an enigma to the solution of which I mean to devote the rest of my 
life, ifmeed be.’ 

‘A wasted life, Mr. Fenton; and in the mean time that river 
down yonder may hide the only secret.’ 

“0 God,’ ‘cried Gilbert passionately, ‘how eager every one is 
to make an end of this business! Even the men whom I paid 
and bribed to help me grew tired of their work, and abandoned all 
hope -after the feeblest, most miserable attempts to earn their 
reward.’ 

‘ What can be:done in such a-case, Mr. Fenton ?’: demanded the 
lawyer, shrugging his shoulders with a deprecating air. ‘ What can 
the police do more ‘than you:‘orI? They have only a little more 
experience, that’s all; they have no recondite means of solving 
these social mysteries. You have advertised, of course ?’ 

‘Yes, in many channels, with a certain amount of caution, but 
in such a manner as to insure Mrs. Holbrook’s identification, if she 
had:fallen into the hands of any one willing to communicate with 
me, and to insure her own attention, were she free.to act for her- 
self.’ 
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‘Humph! Then it seems to me that everything has been done 
that can be done.’ 

‘Not yet. The men whom I employed in Hampshire—they 
were recommended to me by the Scotland-yard authorities, certainly 
—may not have been up to the mark. In any case, I shall try 
some one else. Do you know anything of the detective force ?’ 

Mr. Medler assumed an air of consideration, and then said, ‘No, 
he did not know the name of a single detective ; his business did not 
bring him in contact with that class of people.’ He said this with 
the tone of a man whose practice was of the loftiest and choicest 
kind—conveyancing perhaps, and the management of estates for the 
landed gentry, marriage-settlements involving the disposition of large 
fortunes, and so on; whereas Mr. Medler’s business lying chiefly 
among the criminal population, his path in life might have been 
supposed to be not very remote from the footsteps of eminent police- 
officers. 

‘I can get the information elsewhere,’ Gilbert said carelessly. 
‘ Believe me, I do not mean to let this matter drop.’ 

‘My dear sir, if I might venture upon a word of friendly advice 
—not in a professional spirit, but as between man and man—I 
should warn you against wasting your time and fortune upon a use- 
less pursuit. If Mrs. Holbrook has vanished from the world of her 
own free will—a thing that often happens, eccentric as it may be— 
she will reappear in good time of her own free will. Ifshe has been 
the victim of a crime, the crime will no doubt come to light in due 
course, without any efforts of yours.’ 

‘That is the common kind of advice, Mr. Medler,’ answered 
Gilbert. ‘ Prudent counsel, no doubt, if a man could be content to 
take it, and well meant; but, you see, I have loved this lady, love 
her still, and shall continue so to love her till the end of my life. 
It is not possible for me to rest in ignorance of her fate.’ 

‘ Although she jilted you in favour of Mr. Holbrook?’ suggested 
the lawyer with something of a sneer. 

‘ That wrong has been forgiven. Fate did not permit me to be 
her husband, but I can be her friend and brother. She has need of 
some one to stand in that position, poor girl! for her lot is very 
lonely. And now I want you to explain the conditions of her grand- 
father’s will. It is her father who would profit, I think I gathered 
from our last conversation, in the event of Marian’s death.’ 

‘In the event of her dying childless—yes, the father would take 
all.’ 

‘Then he is really the only person who could profit by her 
death ?’ 

‘ Well, yes,’ replied the lawyer with some slight hesitation ; 
‘under her grandfather’s will, yes, her father would take all. Of 
course, in the event of her father having died previously, the hus- 
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band would come in as heir-at-law. You see it was not easy to 
exclude the husband altogether.’ 

‘And do you believe that Mr. Nowell is still living to claim 
his inheritance ?’ 

‘I believe so. I fancy the old man had some tidings of his son 
before the will was executed ; that he, in short, heard of his having 
been met with not long ago, over in America.’ 

‘No doubt he will speedily put in an appearance now,’ said Gil- 
bert bitterly—‘ now that there is a fortune to be gained by the 
assertion of his identity.’ 

‘Humph!’ muttered the lawyer. ‘ It would not be very easy for 
him to put his hand on sixpence of Jacob Nowell’s money, in the 
absence of any proof of Mrs. Holbrook’s death. There would be no 
end of appeals to the Court of Chancery; and after all manner of 
formulas he might obtain a decree that would lock-up the property 
for twenty-four years. I doubt, if the executor chose to stick to 
technicals, and the business got into chancery, whether Percival 
Nowell would live long enough to profit by his father’s will.’ 

‘IT am glad of that,’ said Gilbert. ‘I know the man to be a 
scoundrel, and I am very glad that he is unlikely to be a gainer by 
any misfortune that has befallen his daughter. Had it been other- 
wise, I should have been inclined to think that he had had some 
hand in this disappearance.’ 

The lawyer looked at Mr. Fenton with a sharp inquisitive glance. 

‘In other words, you would imply that Percival Nowell may 
have made away with his daughter. You must have a very bad 
opinion of human nature, Mr. Fenton, to conceive anything se hor- 
rible.’ 

‘ My suspicions do not go quite so far as that,’ said Gilbert. 
‘ God forbid that it should be so. I have a firm belief that Marian 
Holbrook lives. But it is possible to get a person out of the way 
without the last worst crime of which mankind is capable.’ 

‘It would seem more natural to suspect the husband than the 
father, I should imagine,’ Mr. Medler answered, after a thoughtful 
pause. 

‘I cannot see that. The husband had nothing to gain by his 
wife’s disappearance, and everything to lose.’ 

‘He might have supposed the father to be dead, and that he 
would step into the fortune. He might not know enough of the law 
of property to be aware of the difficulties attending a succession of 
that kind. There is a most extraordinary ignorance of the law of 
the land prevailing among well-educated Englishmen. Or he may 
have been tired of his wife, and have seen his way to a more ad- 
vantageous alliance. Men are not always satisfied with one wife in 
these days, and a man who married in such a strange underhand 
manner would be likely to have some hidden motive for secrecy.’ 
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The suggestion was not without force for Gilbert Fenton. His 
face grew darker, and he was some time before he replied to Mr. Med- 
ler’s remarks. That suspicion which of late had been perpetually 
floating dimly in his brain—that vague distrust of his one chosen 
friend John Saltram, flashed upon him in this moment with a new 
distinctness.. If this man, whom he had so loved and trusted, had 
betrayed him, had so utterly falsified his friend’s estimate of his 
character, was it not easy enough to believe him capable of still 
deeper baseness, capable of growing weary of his stolen wife, and 
casting her off by some foul secret means, in order to marry a 
richer woman? The marriage between John Holbrook and Marian 
Nowell had taken place several months before Michael Branston’s 
death, at a time when perhaps Adela: Branston’s admirer had begun 
to despair of her release. And then fate had gone against him, and 
Mrs. Branston’s fortune lay at his feet when it was too late. 

Thus, and thus only, could Gilbert: Fenton account in any easy 
manner for John Saltram’s avoidance of the Anglo-Indian’s widow. 
A little more than a year ago it had seemed as if the whole plan of 
his life was built upon a marriage with this woman; and now that 
she was free, and obviously willing to make him the master of her 
fortune, he recoiled from the position, unreasonably and unaccount- 
ably blind or indifferent to its advantages. 

‘There shall be an end of these shapeless unspoken doubts,’ 
Gilbert said to himself. ‘TI will see John Saltram to-day, and: there 
shall be an explanation between us. I will be his dupe and fool no - 
longer. I will get at the truth somehow.’ 

Gilbert Fenton said very little more to the lawyer, who seemed 
by no means sorry to get rid of him. But at the door of the office 
he paused. 

‘You did not tell me the names of the executors to Jacob 
Nowell’s will,’ he said. 

‘ You didn’t ask me the question,’ answered Mr. Medler curtly. 
«There is only one executor—myself.’ 

‘Indeed! Mr. Nowell must have had a very high opinion of 
you to leave you so much power.’ 

‘I don’t know about power. Jacob Nowell knew me, and he 
didn’t know many people.. I don’t say that he put any especial con- 
fidence in me—for it was his habit to trust no one, his boast that 
he trusted no one. But he was obliged to name some one for his 
executor, and he named me.’ 

‘Shall you consider it your duty to seek out or advertise for 
Percival Nowell?’ asked. Gilbert. 

‘I shall be in no hurry to do that, in the absence of any proof 
of his daughter’s death. My first duty would be to look for her.’ 

‘ God grant you may be: more fortunate than I have been. There 
is my card, Mr. Medler. You will be so good as to let me have a 
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line immediately, at that address, if you. obtain any tidings of Mrs. 
Holbrook ?’ 
“I will do: so.’ 


CHAPTER XXX. 


STRICKEN DOWN. 


A Hansom carried Gilbert Fenton to the Temple, without loss of 
time. There was a fierce hurry in his breast, a heat and fever which 
he had scarcely felt since the beginning of his troubles; for his 
lurking suspicion of his friend had gathered shape and strength all 
at once, and possessed his mind now to the exclusion of every other 
thought. 

He ran quickly up the stairs. The outer and inner doors of John 
Saltram’s chambers. were both ajar. Gilbert pushed them open, 
and went in. The familiar sitting-room looked just a little more 
dreary than usual. The litter of books and papers, inkstand and 
portfolio, was transferred to one of the side-tables, and in its place, 
on the table where his friend had been accustomed: to write, Gilbert 
saw a cluster of medicine-bottles, a jug of toast-and-water, and a 
tray with a basin of lukewarm greasy-looking beef-tea. 

The door between the two rooms stood half open, and from the 
bedchamber within Gilbert heard the heavy painful breathing of a 
sleeper. He went to the door and looked into the room. John 
Saltram. was lying asleep, in an uneasy attitude, with both arms 
thrown above his head. His face had a haggard look that was made 
all the more ghastly by two vivid crimson spots upon his sunken 
cheeks ; there were dark purple rings round his eyes, and his beard 
was of more than a week’s growth. 

‘tll,’ Gilbert muttered, looking aghast at this dreary picture, 
with strangely conflicting feelings of pity and anger in his breast; 
‘struck down at the very moment when I had determined to know 
the truth.’ 

The sick man tossed himself restlessly from side to side in his 
feverish sleep, changed his position two or three times with evident 
weariness and pain, and then opened his eyes and stared with a 
blank unseeing gaze at his friend. That look, without one ray of 
recognition, went to Gilbert’s heart somehow. 

‘O God, how fond I was of him!’ he said to himself. ‘And 
if he has been a traitor! If he were to die like this, before I have 
wrung the truth from him—to die, and I not dare to cherish his 
memory—to be obliged to live-out my life with this doubt of him !’ 

This doubt! Had he much reason to doubt two minutes after- 
wards, when John Saltram raised himself on his gaunt arm, and 
looked piteously round the room ? 

‘ Marian !’ he called, ‘ Marian!’ 
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‘Yes,’ muttered Gilbert, ‘it is all true. He is calling his 
wife.’ 

The revelation scarcely seemed a surprise to him. Little by 
little that suspicion, so vague and dim at first, had gathered strength, 
and now that all his doubts received confirmation from those un- 
conscious lips, it seemed to him as if he had known his friend’s 
falsehood for a long time. 

‘Marian, come here. Come, child, come,’ the sick man cried 
in feeble-imploring tones. ‘What, are you afraid of me? Is this 
death? Am I dead, and parted from her? Would anything else 
keep her from me when I call for her, the poor child that loved 
me so well? And I have wished myself free of her—God forgive 
me !—wished myself free.’ 

The words were muttered in broken gasping fragments of sent- 
ences; but Gilbert heard them and understood them very easily. 
Then, after looking about the room, and looking full at Gilbert with- 
out seeing him, John Saltram fell back upon his tumbled pillows 
and closed his eyes. Gilbert heard a slipshod step in the outer 
room, and turning round, found himself face to face with the laun- 
dress—that mature and somewhat depressing matron whom he had 
sought out a little time before, when he wanted to discover Mr. 
Saltram’s whereabouts. 

This woman, upon seeing him, burst forth immediately into 
jubilation. 

‘O, sir, what a providence it is that you’ve come!’ she cried. 
‘ Poor dear gentleman, he has been that ill, and me not knowing 
what to do more than a baby, except in the way of sending for a 
doctor when I see how bad he was, and waiting on him myself day 
and night, which I have done faithful, and am that worn-out in con- 
sequence, that I shake like a haspen, and can’t touch a bit of victuals. 
I had but just slipped round to the court, while he was asleep, poor 
dear, to give my children their dinner; for it’s a hard trial, sir, 
having a helpless young family depending upon one; and it would 
but be fair that all I’ve gone through should be considered ; for 
though I says it as shouldn’t, there isn’t one of your hired nurses 
would do more; and I’m willing to continue of it, provisoed as I 
have help at nights, and my trouble considered in my wages.’ 

‘You need have no apprehension; you shall be paid for your 
trouble. Has he been long ill ?’ 

‘Well, sir, he took the cold as were the beginning of his ill- 
ness a fortnight ago come next Thursday. You may remember, 
perhaps, as it came on awful wet in the afternoon, last Thursday 
week, and Mr. Saltram was out in the rain, and walked home in 
it,—not being able to get a cab, I suppose, or perhaps not caring 
to get one, for he was always a careless gentleman in such respects, 
—and come in wet through to the skin; and instead of changing 
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his clothes, as a Christian would have done, just gives himself a 
shake like, as he might have been a new Fondling dog that had 
been swimming, and sits down before the fire, which of course 
drawed out the steam from his things and made it worse, and 
writes away for dear life till twelve o’clock that night, having some- 
thing particular to finish for them magazines, he says; and so, 
when I come to tidy-up a bit the last thing at night, I found him 
sitting at the table writing, and didn’t take no more notice of me 
than a dog, which was his way, though never meant unkindly— 
quite the reverse.’ 

The laundress paused to draw breath, and to pour a dose of medi- 
cine from one of the bottles on the table. 

‘ Well, sir, the next day he had a vi'lent cold, as you may sup- 
pose, and was low and languid-like, but went on with his writing, 
and it weren’t no good asking him not. ‘‘I want money, Mrs. 
Pratt,”’ he said; ‘‘ you can’t tell how bad I want money, and these 
people pay me for my stuff as fast as I send it in.”” The day after 
that he was a deal worse, and had a wandering way like, as if he 
didn’t know what he was doing; and sat turning over his papers 
with one hand, and leaning his head upon the other, and groaned so 
that it went through one like a knife to hear him. ‘It’s no use,” 
he said at last; ‘‘it’s no use!”’ and then went and threw hisself 
down upon that bed, and has never got up since, poor dear gentle- 
man! I went round to fetch a doctor out of Essex-street, finding 
as he was no better in the evening, and awful hot, and still more 
wandering-like—Mr. Mew by name, a very nice gentleman—which 
said as it were rheumatic fever, and has been here twice a day ever 
since.’ 

‘Has Mr. Saltram never been in his right senses since that day?’ 
Gilbert asked. 

‘O yes, sir; off and on for the first week he was quite his-self 
at times; but for the last three days he hasn’t known any one, and 
has talked and jabbered a deal, and has been dreadful restless.’ 

‘ Does the doctor call it a dangerous case ?’ 

‘ Well, sir, not to deceive you, he ast me if Mr. Saltram had any 
friends as I could send for; and I says no, not to my knowledge ; 
‘* for,”’ says Mr. Mew, ‘‘if he have any relations or friends near at 
hand, they ought to be told that he’s in a bad way ;” and only this 
morning he said as how he should like to call-in a physician, for the 
case was a bad one.’ 

‘Isee. There is danger evidently,’ Gilbert said gravely. ‘I will 
wait and hear what the doctor says. He will come again to-day, I 
suppose ?” 

‘Yes, sir; he’s sure to come in the evening.’ 

‘Good; I will stay till the evening. I should like you to go 
round immediately to this Mr. Mew’s house, and ask for the address 
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of some skilled nurse, and then go on, in a cab if necessary, and 
fetch her.’ 

‘I could do that, sir, of course,—not but what I feel: myself 
eapable of nursing the poor dear gentleman.’ 

‘ You can’t nurse him night and day, my good woman. Do. what 
I tell you, and bring back a professional nurse as soon as you can. 
If Mr. Mew should be out, his people are likely to know the address 
of: such a person.’ 

He gave the woman some: silver, and dispatched her ; and then, 
being alone, sat down quietly in the sick-room to think-out the 
situation. 

Yes, there was no longer any doubt; that piteous appeal to 
Marian. had. settled the question. John Saltram, the friend whom 
he had loved, was the traitor. John Saltram had stolen his promised 
wife, had come between him and his fair happy future, and had kept 
the secret of his guilt in a dastardly spirit that made the act fifty 
times blacker than it would have seemed otherwise. 

Sitting in the dreary silence of that sick chamber, a silence broken 
only by the painful sound of the sleeper’s difficult breathing, many 
things came back to his mind:; circumstances trivial enough in them- 
selves, but invested with a grave significance when contemplated by 
the light of to-day’s revelation. 

He remembered those happy autumn afternoons at Lidford; those 
long, drowsy, idle days in which John Saltram had given himself up 
so entirely to the pleasure of the moment, with surely something 
more than mere sympathy with his friend’s happiness. He remem- 
bered that last long evening at the cottage when this man had been 
at his best, full of life and gaiety; and then that sudden departure, 
which had puzzled him so much at the time, and yet had seemed no 
surprise to Marian. It had been the result of some suddenly-formed 
resolution perhaps, Gilbert thought. 

‘Poor wretch! he may have tried to be true to me,’ he said to 
himself, with a sharp bitter pain at his heart. 

He had loved this man so well, that even now, knowing himself 
to have been betrayed, there was.a strange mingling of pity and anger 
in his mind, and mixed with these a touch of contempt. He had 
believed in John Saltram ; had fancied him nobler and grander than 
himself, somehow ; a man who, under a careless half-scornful pre- 
tence of being worse than his fellows, concealed a nature that was far 
above the common herd; and yet this man had proved the merest 
caitiff, a weak cowardly villain. 

‘To take my hand in friendship, knowing what he had done, 
and how my life was broken! to pretend sympathy, to play-out the 
miserable farce to the very last! Great heaven, that the man I 
have honoured could be capable of so much baseness !’ 

The sleeper moved restlessly, the eyes were opened once more 
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and turned upon Gilbert, not with the same utter blankness as be- 
fore, but without the faintest yecognition. The sick man saw some 
one watching: him, and the figure was. associated: with an unreal pre- 
sence, the phantom of his. brain, which had been with him often in 
the day and night. 

‘ The man again !’ he muttered. “When will she come?’ And 
then raising himself upon his elbow, he cried imploringly, ‘ Mother, 
you fetch her !’ 

He was speaking to his mother, whom he had loved very dearly 
—his mother who had been dead fifteen years. 

Gilbert’s mind went back to that far-away time in Egypt, when 
he had lain like this, helpless and unconscious, and this man had 
nursed and watched him with unwearying tenderness. 

‘I will see him safely through this,’ he said to himself, ‘ and 
then—’ 

And then the account between them must be squared somehow. 
Gilbert Fenton had nv thought of any direful vengeance. He be- 
longed to an age in which injuries are taken very quietly, unless they 
are wrongs which the law can redress—wounds which can be healed 
by a golden plaster in the way of damages. 

He could not kill his friend; the age of duelling was past, and 
he not romantic enough to be guilty of such an anachronism. as mor- 
tal combat. Yet nothing less than a duel to the death could avenge 
such a wrong. 

So friendship was at an end between those two, and that was all; 
it was only the utter severance of a tie that had lasted for years, no- 
thing more. Yet to Gilbert it seemed a great deal. His little world 
had crumbled to ashes; love had perished, and now friendship had 
died this sudden bitter death, from which there was no possible re- 
surrection. 

In the midst of such thoughts as these he remembered the sick 
man’s medicine. Mrs. Pratt had given him a few hurried directions 
before departing on her errand. He looked at his watch, and then 
went over to the table and prepared the draught, and administered 
it with a firm and gentle hand. 

‘ Who’s that ?’? John Saltram muttered faintly. ‘It seems like 
the touch of a friend.’ 

He dropped back upon the pillow without waiting for any reply, 
and fell into a string of low incoherent talk, with closed eyes. 

The laundress was a long time gone, and Gilbert sat alone in the 
dismal little bedroom, where there had never been the smallest at- 
tempt at comfort since John Saltram had occupied it. He sat alone, 
or with that awful companionship of one whose mind was far away, 
which was so much more dreary than actual loneliness—sat brooding 
over the history of his friend’s treachery. 

What had he done with Marian? Was her disappearance any 
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work of his, after all? Had he hidden her away for some secret reason 
of his own, and then acted-out the play by pretending to search for 
her? Knowing him for the traitor he was, could Gilbert Fenton 
draw any positive line of demarcation between the amount of guilt 
which was possible and that which was not possible to him ? 

What had he done with Marian ? How soon would he be able to 
answer that question ? or would he ever be able to answer it? The 
thought of this delay was torture to Gilbert Fenton. He had come 
here to-day thinking to make an end of all his doubts, to force an 
avowal of the truth from those false lips. And behold, a hand stronger 
than his held him back. His interrogation must await the answer to 
that awful question—life or death. 

The woman came in presently, bustling and out of breath. She 
had found a very trustworthy person, recommended by Mr. Mew’s 
assistant—a person who would come that evening without fail. 

‘It was all the way up at Islington, sir, and I paid the cabman 
three-and-six altogether, which he said it were his fare. And how 
has the poor dear been while I was away ?’ asked Mrs. Pratt, with 
her head on one side and an air of extreme solicitude. "San 

‘Very much as you see him now. He has mentioned a name 
once or twice, the name of Marian. Have you ever heard that ?’ 

‘I should say I have, sir, times and often since he’s been ill. 
‘* Marian, why don’t you come to me ?”’ so pitiful; and then, ‘ lost, 
lost !’’ in such a awful wild way. I think it must be some favourite 
sister, sir, or a young lady as he has kep’ company with.’ 

‘ Marian !’ cried the voice from the bed, as if their cautious talk 
had penetrated to that dim brain. ‘Marian! O no, no; she is gone ; 
I have lost her! Well, I wished it; I wanted my freedom.’ 

Gilbert started, and stood transfixed, looking intently at the un- 
conscious speaker. Yes, here was the clue to the mystery. John 
Saltram had grown tired of his stolen bride—had sighed for his free- 
dom. Who should say that he had not taken some iniquitous means 
to rid himself of the tie that had grown troublesome to him ? 

Gilbert Fenton remembered Ellen Carley’s suspicions. He was 
no longer inclined to despise them. , 

It was dreary work to sit by the bedside watching that familiar 
face, to which fever and delirium had given a strange weird look ; 
dismal work to count the moments, and wonder when that voice, now 
so thick of utterance as it went on muttering incoherent sentences 
and meaningless phrases, would be able to reply to those questions 
which Gilbert Fenton was burning to ask. 

Was it a guilty conscience, the dull slow agony of remorse, which 
had stricken this man down—this strong powerfully-built man, who 
was a stranger to illness and all physical suffering? Was the body 
only crushed by the burden of the mind? Gilbert could not find any 
answer to these questions. He only knew that his sometime friend 
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lay there helpless, unconscious, removed beyond his reach as com- 
pletely as if he had been lying in his coffin. 

‘O God, it is hard to bear!’ he said half aloud ; ‘it is a bitter 
trial to bear. If this illness should end in death, I may never know 
Marian’s fate.’ 

He sat in the sick man’s room all through that long dismal after- 
noon, waiting to see the doctor, and with the same hopeless thoughts 
repeating themselves perpetually in his mind. 

It was nearly eight o’clock when Mr. Mew at last made his even- 
ing visit. He was a grave gray-haired little man, with a shrewd 
face and a pleasant manner; a man who inspired Gilbert with con- 
fidence, and whose presence was cheering in a sick-room; but he did 
not speak very hopefully of John Saltram. 

‘It is a bad case, sir—a very bad case,’ he said gravely, after he 
had made his careful examination of the patient’s condition. ‘ There 
has been a violent cold caught, you see, through our poor friend’s 
recklessness in neglecting to change his damp clothes, and rheu- 
matic fever has set-in. But it appears to me that there are other 
causes at work—mental disturbance, and so on. Our friend has 
been taxing his brain a little too severely, I gather from Mrs. Pratt’s 
account of him; and these things will tell, sir; sooner or later they 
have their effect.’ 

‘Then you apprehend danger ?’ 

‘Well, yes; I dare not tell you that there is an absence of 
danger. Mr. Saltram has a fine constitution, a noble frame; but 
the strain is a severe one, especially upon the mind.’ 

‘You spoke just now of over-work as a cause for this mental dis- 
turbance. Might it not rather proceed from some secret trouble of 
mind, some hidden care ?’ Gilbert asked anxiously. 

‘ That, sir, is an open question. The mind is unhinged ; there 
is no doubt of that. There is something more here than the ordi- 
nary delirium we look for in fever cases.’ 

‘You have talked of a physician, Mr. Mew; would it not be 
well to call one in immediately ?’ 

‘I should feel more comfortable if my- opinion were supported, 
sir: not that I believe there is anything more can be done for our 
patient than I have been doing; but the case is a critical one, and 
I should be glad to feel myself supported.’ 

‘If you will give me the name and address of the gentleman 
you would like to call in, I will go for him immediately.’ 

‘To-night ? Nay, my dear sir, there is no occasion for such 
haste ; to-morrow morning will do very well.’ 

‘To-morrow morning, then; but I will make the appointment 
to-night, if I can.’ 

Mr. Mew named a physician high in reputation as a specialist 
in such cases as John Saltram’s; and Gilbert dashed off at once in 
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a hansom to obtain the promise of an early visit from this gentle- 
man on the following morning. He succeeded in his errand; and 
on returning to the Temple found the professional nurse installed, 
and the sick-room brightened and freshened a little by her handi- 
work. The patient was asleep, and his slumber was more quiet 
than usual. 

Gilbert had eaten nothing since breakfast, and it was now nearly 
nine o’clock in the evening; but before going out to some neigh- 
bouring tavern to snatch a hasty dinner, he stopped to tell Mrs. 
Pratt that he should sleep in his friend’s chambers that night. 

‘Why, you don’t mean that, ‘sir, sure to goodness!’ cried the 
laundress, alarmed ; ‘and not so much as a sofy bedstead, nor no- 
thing anyways comfortable.’ 

‘I could sleep upon three or four chairs, if it were necessary ; 
but there is an old sofa in the bedroom. You might bring that into 
this room for me; and the nurse can have it in the daytime. She 
won’t want to be lying down to-night, I daresay. I don’t suppose 
I shall sleep much myself, but I am a little knocked-up, and shall 
be glad of some sort of rest. I-want to be on the spot, come what 
may.’ 

? But, sir, with the new’nurse and me, there surely can’t be no 
necessity ; and you might be round the first thing in the morning 
like, to see how the poor dear gentleman has-slep.’ 

‘I:know that, but I would ‘rather be on ‘the spot. Ihave my 
own especial reasons. You can go home to your children.’ 

‘Thank you kindly, sir; which I shall be very glad to take care 
of ’em, pore things. And I ‘hope, sir,.as you won't ‘forget that I’ve 
gone through a deal for Mr. Saltram—if so be as he shouldn't get 
better himself, which the Lord forbid !—to take my trouble into con- 
sideration, bein’ as he were always a free-handed gentleman, though 
not rich.’ 

‘Your services will not be forgotten, Mrs. Pratt, depend upon 
it. Perhaps I'd better give you a couple of sovereigns on ‘account : 
that'll make matters straight for the present.’ 

‘Yes, sir; and many thanks for your generosity,’ replied the 
laundress, agreeably surprised by this prompt donation, ‘and dropping 
grateful curtsies before her benefactor ; “and Mr. Saltram shall want 
nothing as my care can provide for him, you may depend upon it.’ 

‘That is well. And now I am going out to get some dinner; I 
shall be back in half an hour.’ 

The press and bustle of the day’s work was over at the ‘tavern 
to which Gilbert bent his steps. Dinners and diners seemed to be 
done with for one more day; ‘and there were only a couple of drowsy- 
looking waiters folding tablecloths and putting away cruet-stands 
and other paraphernalia in long narrow closets cut in the .papered 
walls, :and ‘invisible by day. 
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One of these functionaries grew brisk again, with a wan facti- 
tious briskness, at sight of Gilbert, made haste to redecorate one 
of the tables, and in bland insinuating tones suggested a dinner of 
six courses or so, as likely to be agreeable to a lonely and belated 
diner ; well aware, ‘in'the depths of his inner consciousness, that the 
six courses ‘would be all more or less warmings-up of viands that 
had figured in the day’s bill of fare. 

‘ Bring me a chop or a steak, and a pint of dry sherry,’ Gilbert 
said wearily. 

‘Have a slice of turbot ‘and lobster-sauce, sir—the ‘turbot are 
uncommon fine to-day; and a briled fowl and mushrooms. It will 
be ready in five minutes.’ 

‘You may bring me the fowl, if you like: I-won’t wait for fish. 
Im in a hurry.’ 

The attendant gave a faint sigh, and communicated the order 
for the fowl and mushrooms through a speaking-tube. It was the 
business of his life to beguile his master’s customers into overeating 
themselves, and to set his face against chops and steaks’; but he 
felt that this particular customer was proof against his blandish- 
ments. He took Gilbert an evening-paper, and then subsided into 
a pensive silence until the fowl appeared in an agreeable frizzling 
state, fresh from the gridiron, but a bird of some experience not- 
withstanding, and‘wingless. It was a very hasty meal. Gilbert was 
eager to return to those chambers in the Temple—eager to be list- 
ening once more for some ¢hance words of meaning that might be 
dropped from John Saltram’s pale parched lips in the ‘midst of in- 
coherent ravings. Come what might, he wanted to be near at hand, 
to watch ‘that sick-bed with a closer vigil than hired nurse ever kept; 
to be ready to surprise the briefest interval of consciousness that 
might come all of a sudden to that hapless fever-stricken sinner. 
Who should say that such an interval would not come, or who could 
tell what such an interval might reveal ? 

Gilbert Fenton paid for his dinner, left half his wine ‘undrank, 
and hurried away; leaving the waiter with rather a contemptuous 
idea of him, though ‘that individual condescended to profit by his 
sobriety, and finished the dry sherry at a draught. 

It was nearly ten when Gilbert returned to the chambers, and 
all was still quiet, that heavy slumber continuing; an artificial sleep 
at the best, produced by one of Mr. Mew’s sedatives. The sofa 
had been wheeled from the bed-room to the sitting-room, and placed 
in a comfortable corner by the fire. There ‘were preparations too 
for a cup of tea, to be made and consumed at any hour agreeable ‘to 
the watcher: a small teakettle simmering on the hob; a tray with 
a-cup and saucer, and queer little black earthenware teapot, on ‘the 
table; a teacaddy and other appliances close at hand,—all testify- 
ing to the grateful attention of the vanished Pratt. 
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Gilbert shared the nurse’s watch till past midnight. Long before 
that John Saltram woke from his heavy sleep, and there was more 
of that incoherent talk so painful to hear—talk of people that were 
dead, of scenes that were far away, even of those careless happy 
wanderings in which those two college friends had been together ; 
and then mere nonsense talk, shreds and patches of random thought, 
that seemed to be drawn from some rubbish-chamber, some waste- 
paper basket of the brain. 

It was weary work. He woke towards eleven, and a little after 
twelve dropped asleep again; but this time, the effect of the seda- 
tive having worn off, the sleep was restless and uneasy. Then came 
a brief interval of quiet ; and in this Gilbert left him, and flung him- 
self down upon the sofa, to sink into a slumber that was scarcely 
more peaceful than that of the sick man. 

He was thoroughly worn out, however, and slept for some hours, 
to be awakened suddenly at last by a shrill cry in the next room. 
He sprang up from the sofa, and rushed in. John Saltram was 
sitting up in bed, propped by the pillows on which his two elbows 
were planted, looking about him with a fierce haggard face, and 
calling for ‘Marian.’ The nurse had fallen asleep in her armchair 
by the fire, and was slumbering placidly. 

‘ Marian,’ he cried, ‘ Marian, why have you left me? God knows 
T loved you; yes, even when I seemed cold and neglectful. Every- 
thing was against me; but I loved you, my dear, I loved you! Did 
I ever say that you came between me and fortune—was I mean 
enough, base enough, ever to say that? It was a lie, my love; you 
were my fortune. Were poverty or obscurity hard things to bear 
for you? No, my darling, no; I will face them to-morrow, if you 
will come back to me. O no, no, she is gone; my life has gone ; 
I broke her heart with my hard bitter words; I drove my angel 
away from me.’ 

He had not spoken so coherently since Gilbert had been with 
him that day. Surely this must be an interval of consciousness, or 
semi-consciousness. Gilbert went to the bedside, and, seating him- 
self there quietly, looked intently at the altered face, which stared at 
him without a gleam of recognition. 

‘Speak to me, John Saltram,’ he said. ‘ You know me, don’t 
you—the man who was once your friend, Gilbert Fenton ?’ 

The other burst into a wild bitter laugh. ‘ Gilbert Fenton—my 
friend, the man who trusts me still! Poor old Gilbert! and I 
fancied that I loved him, that I would have freely sacrificed my own 
happiness for his.’ 

‘And yet you betrayed him,’ Gilbert said in a low distinct voice. 
‘But that may be forgiven, if you have been guilty of no deeper 
wrong than that. John Saltram, as you have a soul to be saved, 
what have you done with Marian—with—your wife ?’ 
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It cost him something, even in that moment of excitement, to 
pronounce those two words. 

‘ Killed her!’ the sick man answered with the same mad laugh. 
‘She was too good for me, you see; and I grew weary of her calm 
beauty, and I sickened of her tranquil goodness. First I sacrificed 
honour, friendship, everything, to win her; and then I got tired of 
my prize. It is my nature, I suppose ; but I loved her all the time ; 
she had twined herself about my heart somehow. I knew it when 
she was lost.’ 

‘What have you done with her ?’ repeated Gilbert in a low stern 
voice, and with his grasp upon John Saltram’s arm. 

‘ What have I done with her? I forget. She is gone—I wanted 
my freedom ; I felt myself fettered, a ruined man. She is gone; 
and I am free, free to make a better marriage.’ 

‘O God!’ muttered Gilbert, ‘is this man the blackest villain 
that ever cumbered the earth ? What am I to think, what am I to 
believe ?’ 

Again he repeated the same question, with a stern kind of pa- 
tience, as if he would give this guilty wretch the benefit of every 
possible doubt, the unwilling pity which his condition demanded. 
Alas, he could obtain no coherent answer to his persistent question- 
ing. Vague self-accusation, mad reiteration of that one fact of his 
loss; nothing more distinct came from those fevered lips, nor did 
one look of recognition flash into those bloodshot eyes. 

The time at which this mystery was to be solved had not come 
yet; there was nothing to be done but to wait, and Gilbert waited 
with a sublime patience through all the alternations of a long and 
wearisome sickness. ; 

‘Talk of friends,’ Mrs. Pratt exclaimed in a private conference 
with the nurse; ‘never did I see such a friend as Mr. Fenting, 
sacrificing of himself as he do, day and night, to look after that pore 
creature in there, and taking no: better rest than he can get on that 
old horsehair sofy, which brickbats or knife-boards isn’t harder, and 
never do you hear him murmur.’ 

And yet for this man, whose battle with the grim enemy death 
he watched so patiently, what feeling could there be in Gilbert Fen- 
ton’s heart in all the days to come but hatred or contempt? He 
had loved him so well, and trusted him so completely, and this was 
the end of it. 

Christmas came while John Saltram was lying at death’s-door, 
feebly fighting that awful battle, struggling unconsciously with the 
bony hand that was trying to drag him across that fatal threshold ; 
just able to keep himself on this side of that dread portal beyond 
which there lies so deep a mystery, so profound a darkness. Christ- 
" mas came ; and there were bells ringing, and festive gatherings here 
and there about the great dreary town, and Gilbert Fenton was be- 
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sieged by friendly invitations from Mrs. Lister, remonstrating with him 
for his want of common affection in preferring to spend that season 
among his London friends rather than in the bosom of his family. 

Gilbert wrote to his sister telling her that he had particular 
business which detained him in town. But had it been otherwise, 
had he not been bound prisoner to John Saltram’s sick-room, he 
would scarcely have cared to take his part in the conventional feast- 
ings and commonplace jovialities of Lidford House. Had he not 
dreamed of a bright home.which was to be his at this time, a home 
beautified by the presence of the woman he loved? Ah, what 
delight to have welcomed the sacred day in the holy quiet of such a 
home, they two alone together, with all the world shut out ! 


CHarTteR XXXI. 


ELLEN CARLEY’S TRIALS. 


CHRISTMAS came in the old farm-house near Crosber; and Ellen 
Carley, who had no idea of making any troubled thoughts of her 
own an excuse for neglect of her household duties, made the sombre 
panelled rooms bright with holly and ivy, laurel and fir, and busied 
herself briskly in the confection of such pies and puddings as Hamp- 
shire considered necessary to the due honour of that pious festival. 


There were not many people to see the greenery and bright holly- 
berries which embellished the grave old rooms, not many whom 
Ellen very much cared for to taste the pies and puddings; but duty 
must be done, and the bailiff’s daughter did her work with a steady 
industry which knew no wavering. 

Her life had been a hard one of late, very lonely since Mrs. 
Holbrook’s disappearance, and haunted with a presence which was 
most hateful to her. Stephen Whitelaw had taken to coming to the 
Grange much oftener than of old. There was seldom an evening 
now on which his insignificant figure was not to be seen planted by 
the hearth in the snug little oak-parlour, smoking his pipe in that 
dull silent way of his, which was calculated to aggravate a lively 
person like Ellen Carley into some open expression of disgust or dis- 
like. Of late, too, his attentions had been of a more pronounced 
character; he took to dropping sly hints of his pretensions, and it 
was impossible for Ellen any longer to doubt that he wanted her to 
be his wife. More than this, there was a tone of assurance about 
the man, quiet as he was, which exasperated Miss Carley beyond all 
measure. He had the air of being certain of success, and on more 
than one occasion spoke of the day when Ellen would be mistress of 
Wyncomb Farm. 

On his repetition of this offensive speech one evening, the girl 
took him up sharply. 
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‘Not quite so fast, if you please, Mr. Whitelaw,’ she said; ‘ it 
takes two to make a bargain of that kind, just the same as it takes 
two to quarrel. There’s many curious changes may come in a per- 
son’s life, no doubt, and folks never know what’s going to happen to 
them ; but whatever changes may come upon me, that isn’t one of 
them. I may live to see the inside of the workhouse, perhaps, 
when I’m too old for service; but I shall never sleep under the roof 
of Wyncomb Farmhouse.’ 

Mr. Whitelaw gave a spiteful little laugh. 

‘ What a spirited one she is, ain’t she, now?’ he said with a 
sneer. ‘QO, you won’t, won’t you, my lass; you turn-up that 
pretty little nose of yours—it do turn-up a bit of itself, don’t it, 
though ?—at Wyncomb Farm and Stephen Whitelaw; your father 
tells a different story, Nell.’ 

‘Then my father tells a lying story,’ answered the girl, blushing 
crimson with indignation; ‘and it isn’t for want of knowing the 
truth. He knows that, if it was put upon me to choose between 
your house and the union, I’d go to the union—and with a light 
heart too, to be free of you. I didn’t want to be rude, Mr. White- 
law; for you’ve been civil-spoken enough to me, and I daresay you're 
a good friend to my father; but I can’t help speaking the truth, 
and you’ve brought it on yourself with your nonsense.’ 

‘ She’s got a devil of a tongue of her own, you see, Whitelaw,’ 
said the bailiff with a savage glance at his daughter; ‘but she don’t 
mean above a quarter what she says—and when her time comes, 
she’ll do as she’s bid, or she’s no child of mine.’ 

‘O, I forgive her,’ replied Mr. Whitelaw, with a placid air of 
superiority; ‘I’m not the man to bear malice against a pretty 
woman, and to my mind a pretty woman looks all the prettier when 
she’s in a passion. I’m not in a hurry, you see, Carley; I can bide 
my time ; but I shall never take a mistress to Wyncomb unless I 
can take the one [I like.’ 

After this particular evening, Mr. Whitelaw’s presence seemed 
more than ever disagreeable to poor Ellen. He had the air of her 
fate somehow, sitting rooted to the hearth night after night, and she 
grew to regard him with a half superstitious horror, as if he pos- 
sessed some occult power over her, and could bend her to his wishes 
in spite of herself. The very quietude of the man became appalling 
to her. Such a man seemed capable of accomplishing anything by 
the mere force of persistence, by the negative power that lay in his 
silent nature. 

‘I suppose he means to sit in that room night after night smok- 
ing his pipe and staring with those pale stupid eyes of his, till I 
change my mind and promise to marry him,’ Ellen said to herself, as 
she meditated angrily on the annoyance of Mr. Whitelaw’s court- 
ship. ‘He may sit there till his hair turns gray—if ever such red hair 
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does turn to anything better than itself—and he’ll find no change in 
me. I wish Frank were here to keep up my courage. I think, if 
he were to ask me to run away with him, I should be tempted to 
say yes, at the risk of bringing ruin upon both of us; anything to 
escape out of the power ofthat man. But come what may, I won’t 
endure it much longer. T’ll run away to service soon after Christ- 
mas, and father will only have himself to thank for the loss of me.’ 

It was Mr. Whitelaw who appeared as principal guest at the 
Grange on Christmas-day; Mr. Whitelaw, supported on this occasion 
by a widowed cousin of his who had kept house for him for some 
years, and who bore a strong family likeness to him both in person 
and manner, and Ellen Carley thought that it was impossible for the 
world to contain a more disagreeable pair. These were the guests 
who consumed great quantities of Ellen’s pies and puddings, and 
who sat under her festal garlands of holly and laurel. She had been 
especially careful to hang no scrap of mistletoe, which might have 
afforded Mr. Whitelaw an excuse for a practical display of his gal- 
lantry; a fact which did not escape the playful observation of his 
cousin, Mrs. Tadman. 

‘Young ladies don’t often forget to put up a bit of mistletoe,’ 
said this matron, ‘ when there’s a chance of them they like being 
by;’ and she glanced in a meaning way from Ellen to the master of 
Wyncomb Farm. 

‘Miss Carley isn’t like the generality of young ladies,’ Mr. 
Whitelaw answered with a glum look, and his kinswoman was fain 
to drop the subject. 

Alone with Ellen, sly Mrs. Tadman took occasion to launch-out 
into enthusiastic praises of her cousin; to which the girl listened in 
profound silence, closely watched all the time by the woman’s sharp 
gray eyes. And then by degrees her tone changed ever so little, and 
she owned that her kinsman was not altogether faultless; indeed 
it was curious to perceive what numerous shortcomings were co- 
existent with those shining merits of his. 

‘ He has been a good friend to me,’ continued the matron; ‘ that 
I never have denied and never shall deny. But I have been a good 
servant to him; ah, there isn’t a hired servant as would toil and 
drudge, and watch and pinch, as I have done to please him, and 
never have had payment from him more than a new gown at Christ- 
mas, or a five-pound note after harvest. And of course, if ever he 
marries, I shall have to look for a new home; for I know too much 
of his ways, I daresay, for a wife to like to have me about her—and 
me of an age when it seems hard to have to go among strangers— 
and not having saved sixpence, where I might have put-by a hundred 
pounds easy, if I hadn’t been working without wages for a relation. 
But I’ve not been called a servant, you see; and I suppose Stephen 
thinks that’s payment enough for my trouble. Goodness knows 
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I’ve saved him many a pound, and that he’ll know when I’m gone; 
for he’s near, is Stephen, and it goes to his heart to part with a 
shilling.’ 

‘But why should you ever leave him, Mrs. Tadman?’ Ellen 
asked kindly. ‘I shouldn’t think he could have a better house- 
keeper.’ 

‘Perhaps not,’ answered the widow, shaking her head with mys- 
terious significance ; ‘ but his wife won’t think that; and when he’s 
got a wife he’ll want her to be his housekeeper, and to pinch and 
scrape as I’ve pinched and scraped for him, Lord help her!’ con- 
cluded Mrs. Tadman, with a faint groan, which was far from com- 
plimentary to her relative’s character. 

‘ But perhaps he never will marry,’ argued Ellen coolly. 

*O, yes, he will, Miss Carley,’ replied Mrs. Tadman with an- 
other significant movement of her head ; ‘ he’s set his heart on that, 
and he’s set his heart on the young woman he means to marry.’ 

‘ He can’t marry her unless she’s willing to be his wife, anyhow,’ 
said Ellen, reddening a little. 

‘O, he’ll find a way to make her consent, Miss Carley, depend 
upon that. Whatever Stephen Whitelaw sets his mind upon, he’ll 
do. But I don’t envy that poor young woman; for she’ll have a hard 
life of it at Wyncomb, and a hard master in my cousin Stephen.’ 

‘She must be a very weak-minded young woman if she marries 
him against her will,’ Ellen said laughing, and then ran off to get 
the tea ready, leaving Mrs. Tadman to her meditations, which were 
not of a lively nature at the best of times. 

That Christmas-day came to an end at last, after a long even- 
ing in the oak-parlour enlivened by a solemn game at whist and a 
ponderous supper of cold sirloin and mince-pies; and looking out at 
the wintry moonlight, and the shadowy garden and flat waste of 
farm-land from the narrow casement in her own room, Ellen Carley 
wondered what those she loved best in the world were doing and 
thinking of under that moonlit sky. Where was Marian Holbrook, 
that new-found friend whom she had loved so well, and whose fate 
remained so profound a mystery? and what was Frank Randall 
doing, far away in London, where he had gone to fill a responsible 
position in a large City firm of solicitors, and whence he had pro- 
mised to return faithful to his first love, as soon as he found him- 
self fairly on the road to a competence wherewith to endow her? 

Thus it was that poor Ellen kept the close of her Christmas- 
day, looking out over the cold moonlit fields, and wondering how 
she was to escape from the persecution of Stephen Whitelaw. 

That obnoxious individual had invited Mr. Carley and his daugh- 
ter to spend New-year’s-day at Wyncomb; a display of hospitality 
so foreign to his character, that it was scarcely strange that Mrs. 
Tadman opened her eyes and stared aghast as she heard the invita- 
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tion given. It had been accepted too, much to Ellen’s disgust; and 
her father told her more than once in the course of the ensuing 
week that she was to put on her best gown, and smarten herself up 
a bit, on New-year’s-day. 

‘ And if you want a new gown, Nell, I don’t mind giving it you,’ 
said the bailiffin a burst of generosity, and with the prevailing mas- 
culine idea that a new gown was a panacea for all feminine griefs. 
‘ You can walk over to Malsham and buy it any afternoon you like.’ 

But Ellen did not care for a new gown, and told her father so, 
with a word or two of thanks for his offer. She did not desire fine 
dresses ; she had indeed been looking over and furbishing-up her 
wardrobe of late, with a view to that possible flight of hers, and it 
was to her cotton working-gowns that she had paid most attention : 
looking forward to begin a harder life in some stranger’s service— 
ready to endure anything rather than to marry Stephen Whitelaw. 
And of late the conviction had grown upon her that her father was 
very much in earnest, and that before long it would be a question 
whether she should obey him, or be turned out of doors. She had 
seen his dealings with other people, and she knew him to be a pas- 
sionate determined man, hard as iron in his anger. 

‘I won’t give him the trouble to turn me out of doors,’ Ellen 
said to herself. ‘ When I know his mind, and that there’s no hope of 
turning him, I'll get away quietly, and find some newhome. He has 
no real power over me, and I have but to earn my own living to be 
independent of him. And I don’t suppose Frank will think any the 
worse of me for having been a servant,’ thought the girl, with some- 
thing like a sob. It seemed hard that she must needs sink lower 
in her lover’s eyes, when she was so far beneath him already; he a 
lawyer’s son, a gentleman by education; and she an untaught coun- 
try-ginl. 

Carrer XXXII. 


THE PADLOCKED DOOR AT WYNCOMB. 


THE countenance of the new year was harsh, rugged, and gloomy 
—as of a stony-hearted, strong-minded new year, that had no idea 
of making his wintry aspect pleasant, or brightening the gloom of 
his infancy with any deceptive gleams of January sunshine. A bitter 
north wind made a dreary howling among the leafless trees, and 
swept across the broad bare fields with merciless foree—a bleak 
cruel new-year’s-day, on which to go out a-pleasuring ; but it was 
more in harmony with Ellen Carley’s thoughts than brighter weather 
could have been; and she went to and fro about her morning’s work, 
up and down cold windy passages, and in and out of the frozen 
dairy, unmoved by the bitter wind which swept the crisp waves of 
dark brown hair from her low brows, and tinged the tip of her im- 
pertinent little nose with a faint wintry bloom. 
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The bailiff was in very high spirits this first morning of the new 
year—almost uproarious spirits indeed, which vented themselves in 
snatches of boisterous song, as he bustled backwards and forwards 
from house to stables, dressed in his best blue coat and bright but- 
tons and a capacious buff waistcoat; with his ponderous nether 
limbs clothed in knee-cords, and boots with vinegar tops ; looking 
altogether the typical British farmer. 

Those riotous bursts of song made his daughter shudder. Some- 
how, his gaiety was more alarming to her than his customary mo- 
rose humour. It was all the more singular, too, because of late 
William Carley had been especially silent and moody, with the air 
of a man whose mind is weighed down by some heavy burden—so 
gloomy indeed, that his daughter had questioned him more than 
once, entreating to know if he were distressed by any secret trou- 
ble, anything going wrong about the farm, and so on. The girl 
had only brought upon herself harsh angry answers by these con- 
siderate inquiries, and had been told to mind her own business, and 
not pry into matters that in no way concerned her. 

‘ But it does concern me to see you down-hearted, father,’ she 
answered gently. 

‘ Does it really, my girl? What! your father’s something more 
than a stranger to you, is he? I shouldn’t have thought it, seeing 
how you’ve gone again me in some things lately. Howsomedever, 
when I want your help, I shall know how to ask for it, and I hope 
you'll give it freely. I don’t want fine words; they never pulled 
anybody out of the ditch that I’ve heard tell of.’ 

Whatever the bailiff’s trouble had been, it seemed to be light- 
ened to-day, Ellen thought; and yet that unusual noisy gaiety of his 
gave her an uncomfortable feeling: it did not seem natural or easy. 

Her household work was done by noon, and she dressed hur- 
riedly, while her father called for her impatiently from below— 
standing at the foot of the wide bare old staircase, and bawling up 
to her that they should be late at Wyncomb. She looked very 
pretty in her neat dark-blue merino dress and plain linen-collar, 
when she came tripping downstairs at last, flushed with the hurry 
of her toilet, and altogether so bright a creature that it seemed a 
hard thing she should not be setting out upon some real pleasure- 
trip, instead of that most obnoxious festival to which she was sum- 
moned. 

Her father looked at her with a grim kind of approval. | 

‘You'll do well enough, lass,’ he said; ‘ but I should like you to 
have had something smarter than that blue stuff. I wouldn’t have 
minded a couple of pounds or so to buy you a silk gown. But you'll 
be able to buy yourself as many silk gowns as ever you like by and 
by, if you play your cards well and don’t make a fool of yourself.’ 

Ellen knew what he meant well enough, but did not care to take 
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any notice of the speech. The time would soon come, no doubt, 
when she must take her stand in direct opposition to him, and in 
the mean while it would be worse than foolish to waste breath in idle 
squabbling. 

They were to drive to Wyncomb in the bailift’s gig; rather an 
obsolete vehicle, with a yellow body, a mouldy leather apron, and 
high wheels picked-out with red, drawn by a tall gray horse that 
did duty with the plough on ordinary occasions. Stephen Whitelaw’s 
house was within an easy walk of the Grange; but the gig was a 
more dignified mode of approach than a walk, and the bailiff insisted 
on driving his daughter to her suitor’s abode in that conveyance. 

Wyncomb was a long low gray stone house, of an unknown age ; 
a spacious habitation enough, with many rooms, and no less than 
three staircases, but possessing no traces of that fallen grandeur 
which pervaded the Grange. It had been nothing better than a 
farm-house from time immemorial, and had been added-to and ex- 
tended and altered to suit the convenience of successive generations 
of farmers. It was a gloomy-looking house at all times, Ellen Carley 
thought, but especially gloomy under that leaden winter sky; a house 
which it would have been almost impossible to associate with plea- 
sant family gatherings or the joyous voices of young children; a 
grim desolate-looking house, that seemed to freeze the passing tra- 
veller with its cold blank stare, as if its gloomy portal had a voice 
to say to him, ‘However lost you may be for lack of shelter, how- 
ever weary for want of rest, come not here !’ 

Idle fancies, perhaps; but they were the thoughts with which 
Wyncomb Farmhouse always inspired Ellen Carley. 

‘ The place just suits its master’s hard miserly nature,’ she said. 
‘ One would think it had been made on purpose for him ; or perhaps 
the Whitelaws have been like that from generation to generation.’ 

There was no such useless adornment as a flower-garden at Wyn- 
comb. Stephen Whitelaw cared about as much for roses and lilies 
as he cared for Greek poetry or Beethoven’s sonatas. At the back 
of the house there was a great patch of bare shadowless ground de- 
voted to cabbages and potatoes, with a straggling border of savoury 
herbs; a patch not even divided from the farm-land beyond, but 
melting imperceptibly into a field of mangel-wurzel. There were no 
superfluous hedges upon Mr. Whitelaw’s dominions ; not a solitary 
tree to give shelter to the tired cattle in the long hot summer days. 
Noble old oaks and patriarch beeches, tall sycamores and grand 
flowering chestnuts, had been stubbed-up remorselessly by that eco- 
nomical agriculturist: and he was now the proud possessor of one of 
the ugliest and most profitable farms in Hampshire. 

In front of the Gray-stone House the sheep browsed up to the 
parlour windows, and on both sides of the ill-kept carriage-drive lead- 
ing from the white gate that opened into the meadow to the door of 
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Mr. Whitelaw’s abode. No sweet-scented woodbine or pale monthly 
roses beautified the front of the house in spring- or summer-time. 
The neglected ivy had overgrown one end of the long stone building 
and crept almost to the ponderous old chimneys ; and this decoration, 
which had come of itself, was the only spot of greenery about the 
place. Five tall poplars grew in a row about a hundred yards from 
the front windows ; these, strange to say, Mr. Whitelaw had suffered 
to remain. They served to add a little extra gloom to the settled 
grimness of the place, and perhaps harmonised with his tastes. 

Within Wyncomb Farmhouse was no more attractive than with- 
out. The rooms were low and dark ; the windows, made obscure by 
means of heavy woodwork and common glass, let in what light they 
did admit with a grudging air, and seemed to frown upon the inmates 
of the chamber they were supposed to beautify. There were all man- 
ner of gloomy passages, and unexpected flights of half-a-dozen stairs 
or so, in queer angles of the house, and there was a prevailing dark- 
ness everywhere ; for the Whitelaws of departed generations, object- 
ing to the window-tax, had blocked up*every casement that it was 
possible to block up; and the stranger exploring Wyncomb Farm- 
house was always coming upon those blank plastered windows, which 
had an unpleasant ghostly aspect, and set him longing for a fire- 
man’s hatchet to hew them open and let in the light of day. 

The furniture was of the oldest, black with age, worm-eaten, 
ponderous ; queer old fourpost bedsteads, with dingy hangings of 
greenish brown or yellowish green, from which every vestige of the 
original hue had faded long ago; clumsy bureaus, and stiff high- 
backed chairs with thick legs and gouty feet, heavy to move and 
uncomfortable to sit upon. The house was clean enough, and the 
bare floors of the numerous bedchambers, which were only enlivened 
here and there with small strips or bands of Dutch carpet, sent up 
a homely odour of soft-soap; for Mrs. Tadman took a fierce delight 
in cleaning, and the solitary household drudge who toiled under her 
orders had a hard time of it. There was a dismal kind of neatness 
about everything, and a bleak empty look in the sparsely-furnished 
rooms, which wore no pleasant sign of occupation, no look of home. 
The humblest cottage, with four tiny square rooms and a thatched 
roof, and just a patch of old-fashioned garden with a sweetbrier hedge 
and roses growing here and there among the cabbages, would have 
been a pleasanter habitation than Wyncomb, Ellen Carley thought. 

Mr. Whitelaw exhibited an unwonted liberality upon this occa- 
sion. The dinner was a ponderous banquet, and the dessert a noble 
display of nuts and oranges, figs and almonds and raisins, flanked 
by two old-fashioned decanters of port and sherry; and both the 
bailiff and his host did ample justice to the feast. It was a long 
dreary afternoon of eating and drinking ; and Ellen was not sorry to 
get away from the prim wainscoted parlour, where her father and 
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Mr. Whitelaw were solemnly sipping their wine, to wander over the 
house with Mrs. Tadman. 

It was about four o’clock when she slipped quietly out of the 
room at that lady’s invitation, and the lobbies and long passages 
had a shadowy look in the declining light. There was light enough 
for her to see the rooms, however ; for there were no rare collections 
of old china, no pictures or adornments of any kind, to need a mi- 
nute inspection. 

‘It’s a fine old place, isn’t it?’ asked Mrs. Tadman. ‘ There’s 
not many farmers can boast of such a house as Wyncomb.’ 

‘It’s large enough,’ Ellen answered, with a tone which implied 
the reverse of admiration ; ‘ but it’s not a place I should like to live 
in. I’m not one to believe in ghosts or such nonsense, but if I 
could have any such foolish thoughts, I should have them here. The 
house looks as if it was haunted, somehow.’ 

Mrs. Tadman laughed a shrill hard laugh, and rubbed her skinny 
hands with an air of satisfaction. 

‘You’re not easy to please, Miss Carley,’ she said; ‘ most folks 
think a deal of Wyncomb ; for, you see, it’s only them that live in a 
house as can know how dull it is ; and as to the place being haunted, 
I never heard tell of anything of that kind. The Whitelaws ain’t 
the kind of people to come back to this world, unless they could 
come to fetch their money, and then they’d come fast enough, I 
warrant. I used to see a good deal of my uncle, John Whitelaw, 
when I was a girl, and never did a son take after his father closer 
than my cousin Stephen takes after him; just the same saving pru- 
dent ways, and just the same masterful temper, always kept under 
in that quiet way of his.’ 

As Ellen Carley showed herself profoundly indifferent to the lights 
and shades of Mr. Whitelaw’s character, Mrs. Tadman did not pur- 
sue the subject, but with a gentle sigh led the way to another room, 
and so on from room to room, till they had explored all that floor of 
the house. 

‘ There’s the attics above ; but you won’t care to see them,’ she 
said. ‘The shepherd and five other men sleep up there. Stephen 
thinks it keeps them steadier sleeping under the same roof with 
their master ; and he’s able to ring them up of a morning, and to 
know when they go to their work. It’s wearying for me to have to 
get up and see to their breakfasts, but I can’t trust Martha Holden 
to do that, or she’d let them eat us out of house and home. There’s 
no knowing what men like that can eat, and a side of bacon would go 
as fast as if you was to melt it down to tallow. But you must know 
what they are, Miss Carley, having to manage for your father.’ 

‘ Yes,’ Ellen answered, ‘I’m used to hard work.’ 

‘ Ah,’ murmured the matron, with a sigh, ‘ you’d have plenty of 
it, if you came here.’ 
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They were at the end of a long passage by this time ; a passage 
leading to the extreme end of the house, and forming part of that 
ivy-covered wing which seemed older than the rest of the building. 
It was on a lower level than the other part, and they had descended 
two or three steps at the entrance to this passage. The ceilings 
were lower too, the beams that supported them more massive, the 
diamond-paned windows smaller and more heavily leaded, and there 
was a faint musty odour as of a place that was kept suut up and 
uninhabited. 

‘ There’s nothing more to see here,’ said Mrs. Tadman quickly ; 
‘we'd better go back. I don’t know what brought me here; it 
was talking, I suppose, made me come without thinking. There’s 
nothing to show you this way.’ 

‘ But there’s another room there,’ Ellen said, pointing to a door 
just before them—a heavy clumsily-made door, painted black. 

‘ That room—well, yes; it’s a kind of a room, but hasn’t been 
used for fifty years and more, I’ve heard say. Stephen keeps seeds 
there and suchlike. It’s always locked, and he keeps the key of 
it.’ 

There was nothing in this closed room to excite either curiosity 
or interest in Ellen’s mind, and she was turning away from the door 
with perfect indifference, when she started and suddenly seized Mrs. 
Tadman’s arm. 

‘Hark!’ she said, in a frightened breathless way; ‘did you 
hear that ?’ 

* What, child ?’ 

‘ Did you say there was no one in there—no one ?’ 

‘Lord bless your heart, no, Miss Carley, nor ever is. What a 
turn you did give me, grasping hold of my arm like that!’ 

‘I heard something in there—a footstep. It must be the ser- 
vant.’ 

‘What, Martha Holden! I should like to see her venturing 
into any room Stephen keeps private to himself. Besides, that door’s 
kept locked; try it, and satisfy yourself.’ 

The door was indeed locked ; a door with a clumsy old-fashioned 
latch, securely fastened by a staple and padlock. Ellen tried it with 
her own hand. 

‘Is there no other door to the room ?’ she asked. 

‘None; and only one window, that looks into the woodyard, and 
is almost always blocked up with the wood piled outside it. You 
must have heard the muslin bags of seeds blowing about, if you heard 
anything.’ 

‘I heard a footstep,’ said Ellen firmly; ‘a human footstep. I 
told you the house was haunted, Mrs. Tadman.’ 

‘Lor, Miss Carley, I wish you wouldn’t say such things; it’s 
enough to make one’s blood turn cold. Do come downstairs and 
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have a cup of tea. It’s quite dark, I declare; and you’ve given me 
the shivers with your queer talk.’ 

‘I’m sorry for that; but the noise I heard must have been 
either real or ghostly, and you won’t believe it’s real.’ 

‘It was the seed-bags, of course.’ 

‘They couldn’t make a noise like human footsteps. However, 
it’s no business of mine, Mrs. Tadman, and I don’t want to frighten 
you.’ 

They went downstairs to the parlour, where the tea-tray and a 
pair of candles were soon brought, and where Mrs. Tadman stirred the 
fire into a blaze with an indifference to the consumption of fuel which 
made her kinsman stare, even on that hospitable and peculiar occa- 
sion. The blaze made the dark wainscoted room cheerful of as- 
pect, however, which the two candles could not have done, as their 
light was almost absorbed by the gloomy panelling. 

After tea there was whist again, and a considerable consumption 
of spirits-and-water on the part of the two gentlemen, in which Mrs. 
Tadman joined modestly, with many protestations, and with the air 
of taking only an occasional spoonful contrived to empty her tumbler, 
and allowed herself to be persuaded to take another by the bailiff, 
whose joviality on this occasion was inexhaustible. 

The day’s entertainment came to an end at last, to Ellen’s in- 
expressible relief; and her father drove her home in the yellow gig 


at rather an alarming pace, and with some tendency towards heeling 
over into a ditch. They got over the brief journey safely, however, 
and Mr. Carley was still in high good humour. He went off to see 
to the putting-up of his horse himself, telling his daughter to wait 
till he came back: he had something particular to say to her before 
she went to bed. 





A MORNING CALL ON FRANCE 


Recent events in the startling career of Napoleon III. have so 
monopolised public attention, the latest chapter in his life has so 
far surpassed in interest all preceding ones, that it appears almost 
like reverting to the history of a previous age to dwell on a few of 
the episodes in his earlier life. 

Comparatively few among the thousands of Englishmen who read 
with keenest sorrow each sad detail in the last campaign of him ‘but 
yesterday a king’ know anything of the gallant but quixotic attempt 
made by Louis Napoleon Bonaparte to place himself at the head of 
the French nation exactly thirty years ago; but as there is not an 
incident in his life, from earliest infancy, that can fail to prove in- 
teresting at a crisis when all Europe is ringing with the name of 
the fallen Emperor, a brief account of his ill-starred descent on the 
French coast in 1840, as narrated to the writer by the captain of 
the vessel which carried him across the Channel, may prove worthy 
of perusal, and tend to elucidate the passion of ambition, the ‘pride 
of place,’ which has culminated in the destruction of his dynasty. 

On the 2d August 1840 the steamer Edinburgh Castle was 
hired by a party of French gentlemen ‘to go on a pleasure excur- 
sion.” The bargain was made at Rye, where the vessel was lying, 
and the terms offered were so liberal—a hundred guineas a week— 
that not the slightest objection was raised on the, part of her owners 
or captain—the latter, no doubt, thinking himself lucky at such an 
agreeable interlude to the monotony of ordinary coasting voyages pre- 
senting itself. . 

Though all the movements of the Prince were most jealously 
watched by the government of Louis Philippe, there is not the 
slightest doubt that his ministers were completely in the dark as to 
the intended invasion. There is no reason to doubt that our own 
government would have promptly interfered, had the idea of such an 
attempt transpired ; and the explanation of the impunity with which 
this pleasure-party was allowed to take its departure from our.shores 
consists in the fact that, with one exception (General Montholon), 
the Prince did not confide a single detail of the expedition to his 
adherents themselves until they were fairly at sea. The party em- 
barked on the evening of the 5th August, bringing with them, much 
to the astonishment of the crew and captain of the Edinburgh Castle, 
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a large tame eagle. This absurd adjunct to an invasion has always 
imported into the history of an expedition fraught with the bitterest 
disaster to its ambitious originator and his followers something of 
the ludicrous. The eagle had been trained to feed upon Prince 
Louis Napoleon’s shoulder; and it was thought by his adviser that 
when the French soldiers saw the imperial bird, after being cast 
loose, soar in the air, and return voluntarily to the nephew of the 
First Napoleon, all their sympathy for the Empire, dormant since 
the defeat of Waterloo, would be awakened, and that they would 
rally round the tricolor to a man. Whether this idea was chimerical 
or not, it is impossible to state. It appears ridiculous enough to 
us undemonstrative English. But the expectation was soon set at 
rest by the eagle himself, who proved altogether indifferent to the 
notions associated with him; for no sooner was he liberated on French 
soil than he spread his broad pinions to the breeze, and, soaring into 
the blue vault of heaven, sailed majestically away, totally oblivious 
of his benefactor. 

Shortly after embarking, the Prince summoned the whole of his 
adherents below to the saloon, where he unfolded to them his daring 
project, which was received with the most enthusiastic appreciation, 
amid cries of ‘ Vive l’Empereur!’ These strange sounds reached 
the ears of the captain on deck, and aroused his suspicions as to the 
character of his passengers. The captain of the Edinburgh Castle 
at once made hasty arrangements for putting the vessel about, and 
returning to port. Meantime, the Prince and his followers had 
donned the uniforms which had been sent on board with their bag- 
gage, and coming on deck in a body, discovered that they were being 
carried back to England. Instantly the Comte Dunin (who was 
killed a few hours later), drawing a pistol, clapped it to the captain’s 
head, and swore a terrible oath that he would scatter his brains on 
the deck if he did not implicitly obey the orders given him. Prince 
Louis, who was now introduced to the captain as the Emperor of 
the French, interfered, and, deprecating any violence, assured him 
that he would hold him blameless with the owners of the vessel, and 
that, in the event of the expedition proving successful, the fortunes 
of the Englishman who had brought him to the French coast should 
ever be the special care of the Emperor. 

Yielding under protest, the captain promised obedience, and in 
compliance with the instructions given him, shaped the steamer’s 
course for Boulogne harbour. 

To be deceived, if not betrayed, by his adherents, appears to 
have been the constant fate of Louis Napoleon. We all know how 
terribly he was misinformed previous to the commencement of the 
present war. In a similar way the expedition of 1840 was planned 
under the most erroneous ideas of the actual number of adherents 
he might expect to find awaiting him on French soil, preparatory to 
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making any attempt to shake the fidelity of the troops garrisoned at 
Boulogne. The captain of the Edinburgh Castle confirms this. He 
states: ‘At about 3 a.m. on the 6th I received orders to stand in 
for a little bay northward of Boulogne, called Wimereux. Here, as 
the morning broke, I discerned a small group of persons standing 
on the beach, evidently awaiting the arrival of my vessel. Fear- 
ing that I might get involved in some unpleasantness with the 
French authorities at Boulogne, I applied to the person who seemed 
to be the chief of the Emperor’s staff for information. He bade me 
be under no fear of any imbroglio with the municipal authorities. 
‘* That little group yonder,’’ he said, ‘“‘ has not assembled, as you 
seem to imagine, for any violation of the laws of the revenue. In 
it you behold the nucleus of the army of the Empire !”’’ 

In effect, the tiny band that awaited the landing of Napoleon 
consisted only of a subaltern and a mere handful of men, who, with 
his staff, formed his sole cortége as he marched from Wimereux to 
Boulogne,—the Edinburgh Castle steaming slowly along the coast, 
while all on board watched with keenest anxiety the upshot of the 
quixotic attempt about to be made by their passengers to wrest a 
kingdom from the grasp of a recognised monarchy by the aid of a 
name, 2 memory, and—a tame eagle ! 

It is now matter of history how the troops in garrison at Bou- 
logne wavered and hesitated ; at one moment stirred to enthusiastic 
appreciation of his cause by the remembrance of the Prince’s uncle, 
of Jena, and of Austerlitz; at the next recalled to a sense of duty 
to their sovereign by the passionate appeals of the commandant, 
M. de Col-Puygelier ; how at length (whether in anger or inadvert- 
ently, who shall guess?) Louis Napoleon shot a grenadier with his 
pistol. Unhappy act! It turned the tide of popular feeling against 
him and his followers, who were driven down to the beach under a 
discharge of musketry. 

The undaunted courage which the Prince Napoleon displayed on 
this occasion stamps him, in spite of all subsequent insinuations to 
the contrary, as a man of the most determined bravery. It was with 
the greatest difficulty that he could be induced to embark in a small 
boat and put off to the steamer. ‘ Living or dead,’ he cried, ‘I will 
never quit France again!’ And it was by actual force that he was 
at length placed in the boat, which capsized within fifty yards of the 
shore. 

Then ensued a scene which, according to the captain of the 
Edinburgh Castle, must ever be a blot upon the humanity of the 
French as a nation. Ranged upon the cliffs were some two thou- 
sand troops—gardes nationales, gendarmes, and infantry of the 
line. These, instead of attempting to succour the unfortunate beings 
who were struggling for their lives in the water, poured down on 
them continuous volleys of musketry. M. Faure, a devoted adherent 
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of the Prince, sank fatally wounded; a bullet pierced the brain of 
another gentleman when he had arrived within three hundred yards 
of the steamer; a third was drowned from exhaustion; but where 
the leaden hail flew thickest—where the angry waters fairly seethed 
again as the bullets lashed them into foam—there swam Louis 
Napoleon, the unfortunate representative of ‘a principle, a cause, a 
defeat,’ aut Cesar aut nullus ever his motto, bravely battling with 
the waves. Thrice a bullet struck him; but the only injury he re- 
ceived was a flesh-wound in the arm. Louis Napoleon was yet to 
lead to victory, as Emperor, the troops who repulsed him. 

At length the firing ceased (from no motive of humanity, but to 
prevent the fugitives regaining the shelter of their vessel); boats 
were put off to pick up the survivors, among whom was Dr. Con- 
neau, who, after cheerfully sharing the six years’ subsequent im- 
prisonment of Napoleon at Ham, is now the companion of his second 
captivity. 

Wounded as he was, the Prince still struggled gallantly to reach 
the Edinburgh Castle; but it was not to be. The worthy captain, 
who had watched his efforts with the intensest interest, was power- 


* less to rescue him ; and he was lifted into one of the custom-house 


boats and taken on shore, a prisoner, within three hours of his set- 
ting foot on French territory. 

The illustrious captive once safely disposed of, the vessel which 
had brought him over naturally engrossed the attention of the French 
authorities, and the Edinburgh Castle was speedily boarded by a 
bevy of Gardes Nationales ; but, fortunately for her commander, to 
whose courtesy the writer is indebted for these reminiscences of ‘a 
morning call’ on France, the English Consul at Boulogne interested 
himself in his behalf, and got the ship released from the embargo 
laid on her, and ere Napoleon had left Boulogne for Paris, the Edin- 
burgh Castle was once more safe beneath the egis of the English 
flag at Dover. 


ROBERT C. BACON. 

















THE GRUB AND THE BUTTERFLIES 


Encompass’pD round by folios wise, 
O’er tomes of most portentous size, 
With theory prompt and sage surmise, 
The man of science pored ; 
Handling anon with ecstasy 
The form of moth or butterfly, 
While mortals such as you or I 
Would have been simply ‘ bored.’ 


Of anatomic change he read, 
Of life develop’d from the dead, 
Of germs of life that lie outspread 
On flow’ret and on shrub : 
"Neath piles of massive insect lore, 
The page still scanning o’er and o’er, 
He burrow’d patient evermore, 
A veritable grub. 


Ah me! but had he cared to give 
His mind to things that love and live, 
And think and feel, and hope and strive, 
A different lesson there 
Might meet those scientific eyes, 
Where toy two human butterflies, 
Gloating upon their mutual prize,— 
A treasure sweet and fair. 


From out the chrysalitic stage 

It long has pass’d, as writ on page 

Of book I mark Love’s strength’ning age ; 
Note, cynic, from thy tub! 

Gay, sparkling in youth’s sunshine bright, 

Those butterflies, a pretty sight, 

And yonder still our learnéd wight 
Unconscious sits—a grub ! 


T. H. S. ESCOTT. 


Sxconp Serres, Vou. III. F.8. Vou. XIII. H 





THE HAUNTED BARONET 


BY J. 8, LE FANU, 
AUTHOR OF ‘ UNCLE SILAS,’ ETC. 


Cuapter XXIV. An otp Portrait. 


Sm Bate—whom some people remembered 4 gay and convivial man, 
not to say a profligate one—had grown to be a very gloomy man in- 
deed. There was something weighing upon his mind; and I dare- 
say some of the good gossips of Golden Friars, had there been any 
materials for such a case, would have believed that Sir Bale had 
murdered Philip Feltram, and was now the victim of the worm and 
fire of remorse. — 

The gloom of the master of the house made his very servants 
gloomy, and the house itself looked sombre, as if it had been startled 
with strange and dismal sights. 

Lady Mardykes was something of an artist. She had lighted 
lately, in an out-of-the-way room, upon a dozen or more old por- 
traits. Several of these were full-lengths ; and she was—with the 
help of her maid, both in long aprons, amid sponges and basins, 
soft handkerchiefs and varnish-pots and brushes—busy in removing 
the dust and smoke-stains, and in laying-on the varnish, which 
brought out the colouring, and made the transparent shadows yield 
up their long-buried treasures of finished detail. 

Against the wall stood a full-length portrait as Sir Bale entered 
the room ; having, for a wonder, a word to say to his wife. 

‘O,’ said the pretty lady, turning to him in her apron, and with 
her brush in her hand, ‘we are in such a pickle, Munnings and I, 
we have been cleaning these old pictures. Mrs. Julaper says they 
are the pictures that came from Cloostedd Hall long ago. They were 
buried in dust in the dark room in the clock-tower. Here is such a 
characteristic one. It has a long powdered wig—George the First 
or Second, I don’t know which—and such a combination of colours, 
and such a face. It seems starting out of the canvas, and all but 
speaks. Do look; that is, I mean, Bale, if you can spare time.’ 

Sir Bale abstractedly drew near, and looked over his wife’s 
shoulder on the full-length portrait that stood before him; and as 
he did so a strange expression for a moment passed over his face. 

The picture represented a man of swarthy countenance, with 
signs of the bottle glowing through the dark skin; small fierce pig 
eyes, a rather flat pendulous nose, and a grim forbidding mouth, 
with a large mole a little above it. On the head hung one of those 
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full-bottomed powdered wigs that look like a cloud of cotton-wadding ; 
a lace cravat was about his neck; he wore short black-velvet breeches 
with stockings rolled over them, a bottle-green coat of cut velvet, and 
a crimson waistcoat with long flaps ; coat and waistcoat both heavily 
laced with gold. He wore a sword, and leaned upon a crutch-handled 
cane, and his figure and aspect indicated a swollen and gouty state. 
He could not be far from sixty. There was uncommon force in this 
fierce and forbidding-looking portrait. Lady Mardykes said, 

‘What wonderful dresses they wore! How like a fine magic- 
lantern figure he looks! What gorgeous colouring! it is like the 
plumage of a mackaw ; and what a claw his hand is! and that huge 
broken beak of a nose! Isn’t he like a wicked old mackaw ? 

‘ Where did you find that ?’ said Sir Bale. 

Surprised at his tone, she looked round, and was still more sur- 
prised at his looks. 

‘I told you, dear Bale, I found them in the clock-tower. I hope 
I did right ; it was not wrong bringing them here? I ought to have 
asked. Are you vexed, Bale ?’ 

‘Vexed! not I. I only wish it was in the fire. I must have 
seen that picture when I was a child. I hate to look at it. Iraved ' 
about it once, when I was ill. I don’t know who it’ is; I don’t re- 
member when I saw it. I wish you'd tell them to burn it.’ 

‘It is one of the Feltrams,’ she answered. ‘ ‘‘ Sir Hugh Fel- 
tram’’ is on the frame at the foot; and old Mrs. Julaper says he 
was the father of the unhappy lady who was said to have been 
drowned near Snakes Island.’ 

‘ Well, suppose he is; there’s nothing interesting in that. It 
is a disgusting picture. I connect it with my illness; and I think 
it is the kind of thing that would make any one half mad, if they 
only looked at it often enough. Tell them to burn it; and come 
away, come to the next room; I can’t say what I want here.’ 

Sir Bale seemed to grow more and more agitated the longer he 
remained in the room. He seemed to her both frightened and furious ; 
and taking her a little roughly by the wrist, he led her through the 
door. 

When they were in another apartment alone, he again asked 
the affrighted lady who had told her that picture was there, and 
who told her to clean it. 

She had only the truth to plead. It was, from beginning to 
end, the merest accident. 

‘If I thought, Janet, that you were taking counsel of others, 
talking me over, and trying clever experiments—’ he stopped short 
with his eyes fixed on hers with black suspicion. 

His wife’s answer was one pleading look, and to burst into tears. 

Sir Bale let-go her wrist, which he had held up to this; and 
placing his hand gently on her shoulder, he said, 
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‘You must not cry, Janet; I have given you no excuse for 
tears. I only wished an answer to a very harmless question; and 
I am sure you would tell me, if by any chance you have lately seen 
Philip Feltram ; he is capable of arranging all that. No one knows 
him asI do. ‘There, you must not cry any more ; but tell me truly, 
has he turned up? is he at Faxwell ?’ 

She denied all this with perfect truth; and after a hesitation of 
some time, the matter ended. And so soon as she and he were more 
themselves, he had something quite different to tell her. 

‘ Sit down, Janet; sit down, and forget that vile picture and all 
I have been saying. What I came to tell you, I think you will like; 
I am sure it will please you.’ 

And with this little preface he placed his arm about her neck, 
and kissed her tenderly. She certainly was pleased; and when his 
little speech was over, she, smiling, with her tears still wet upon her 
cheeks, put her arms round her husband’s neck, and in turn kissed 
him with the ardour of gratitude, kissed him affectionately ; again 
and again thanking him all the time. 

It was no great matter, but from Sir Bale Mardykes it was some- 
thing quite unusual. 

Was it a sudden whim? what was it? Something had prompted 
. Sir Bale, early in that dark shrewd month of December, to tell his 
wife that he wished to call together some of his county acquaint- 
ances, and to fill his house for a week or so, as near Christmas as she 
could get them to come. He wished her sisters—Lady Haworth 
(with her husband) and the Dowager Lady Walsingham—to be in- 
vited for an early day, before the coming of the other guests, so 
that she might enjoy their society for a little time quietly to herself 
before the less intimate guests should assemble. 

Glad was Lady Mardykes to hear the resolve of her husband, 
and prompt to obey. She wrote to her sisters to beg of them to 
arrange to come together by the tenth or twelfth of the month, 
which they accordingly arranged to do. Sir Oliver, it is true, could 
not be of the party. A minister of state was drinking the waters at 
Bath; and Sir Oliver thought it would do him no harm to sip a little 
also, and his fashionable doctor politely agreed, and ‘ ordered’ to those 
therapeutic springs the knight of the shire, who was ‘ consumedly 
vexed’ to lose the Christmas with that jolly dog, Bale, down at 
Mardykes Hall. But a fellow must have a stomach for his Christ- 
mas pudding, and politics takes it out of a fellow deucedly; and 
health’s the first thing, egad ! 

So Sir Oliver went down to Bath, and I don’t know that he tip- 
pled much of the waters, but he did drink the burgundy of that haunt 
of the ailing; and he had the honour of making a fourth not unfre- 
quently in the secretary of state’s whist-parties. 

It was about the 8th of December when, in Lady Walsingham’s 
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carriage, intending to post all the way, that lady, still young, and 
Lady Haworth, with all the servants that were usual in such ex- 
peditions in those days, started from the great Dower House at 
Islington in high spirits. 

Lady Haworth had not been very well—low and nervous ; but 
the clear frosty sun, and the pleasant nature of the excursion, 
raised her spirits to the point of enjoyment; and expecting nothing 
but happiness and gaiety—for, after all, Sir Bale was but one of a 
large party, and even he could make an effort and be agreeable as 
well as hospitable on occasion—they set out on their northward ex- 
pedition. The journey, which is a long one, they had resolved to 
break into a four days’ progress ; and the inns had been written to, 
bespeaking a comfortable reception. 


CHaPTeR XXV. 


THROUGH THE WALL. 


On the third night they put-up at the comfortable old inn called 
the Three Nuns. With an effort they might easily have pushed on 
to Mardykes Hall that night, for the distance is not more than five- 
and-thirty miles. But, considering her sister’s health, Lady Wal- 
singham in planning their route had resolved agaist anything like 


a forced march. 

Here the ladies took possession of the best sitting-room ; and, 
notwithstanding the fatigue of the journey, Lady Haworth sat up 
with her sister till near ten o’clock, chatting gaily about a thousand 
things. 

Of the three sisters, Lady Walsingham was the eldest. She 
had been in the habit of taking the command at home; and now, 
for advice and decision, her younger sisters, less prompt and cour- 
ageous than she, were wont, whenever in her neighbourhood, to 
throw upon her all the cares and agitations of determining what 
was best to be done in small things and great. It is only fair to 
say, in addition, that this submission was not by any means ex- 
acted; it was the deference of early habit and feebler will, for she 
was neither officious nor imperious. 

It was now time that Lady Haworth, a good deal more fatigued 
than her sister, should take leave of her for the night. 

Accordingly they kissed and bid each other good-night; and 
Lady Walsingham, not yet disposed to sleep, sat for some ti 
longer in the comfortable room where they had taken their tea, 
amusing the time with the book that had, when conversation flag- 
ged, beguiled the weariness of the journey. Her sister had been in 
her room nearly an hour, when she became herself a little sleepy. 
She had lighted her candle, and was going to ring for her maid, 
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when, to her surprise, the door opened, and her sister Lady Haworth 
entered in a dressing-gown, looking frightened. 

‘My darling Mary!’ exclaimed Lady Walsingham, ‘ what is the 
matter ? are you well ?’ 

‘Yes, darling,’ she answered, ‘ quite well; that is, I don’t know 
what is the matter—I’m frightened.’ She paused, listening, with 
her eyes turned towards the wall. ‘O, darling Maud, I am so fright- 
ened! I don’t know what it can be.’ 

‘You must not be agitated, darling; there’s nothing. You have 
been asleep, and I suppose you have had a dream. Were you asleep?’ 

Lady Haworth had caught her sister fast by the arm with both 
her hands, and was looking wildly in her face. 

‘Have you heard nothing?’ she asked, again looking towards the 
wall of the room, as if she expected to hear a voice through it. 

‘ Nonsense, darling; you are dreaming still. Nothing; there 
has been nothing to hear. I have been awake ever since; if there 
had been anything to hear, I could not have missed it. Come, sit 
down. Sip a little of this water; you are nervous, and over-tired ; 
and tell me plainly, like a good little soul, what is the matter; for 
nothing has happened here; and you ought to know that the Three 
Nuns is the quietest house in England; and I’m no witch, and if 
. you won’t tell me what’s the matter, I can’t divine it.’ 

‘ Yes, of course,’ said Mary, sitting down, and glancing round 
her wildly. ‘I don’t hear it now; you don’t ?’ 

‘Do, my dear Mary, tell me what you mean,’ said Lady Wal- 
singham kindly but firmly. 

Lady Haworth was holding the still untasted glass of water in 
her hand. 

‘ Yes, I'll tell you; I have been so frightened! You are right ; 
I had a dream, but I can scarcely remember anything of it, except 
the very end of it, when I wakened. But it was not the dream ; 
only it was connected with what terrified me so. I was so tired 
when I went to bed, I thought I should have slept very soundly; 
and indeed I fell asleep immediately, and I must have slept quietly 
for a good while. How long is it since I left you?’ 

‘More than an hour.’ 

‘Yes, I must have slept a good while; for I don’t think I have 
been ten minutes awake. How my dream began I don’t know. I 
remember only that gradually it came to this: I was standing in a 
recess in a panelled gallery; it was lofty, and, I thought, belonged to 
ahandsome but old-fashioned house. I was looking straight towards 
the head of a wide staircase, with a great oak banister. At the top 
of the stairs, as near to me, about, as that window there, was a thick 
short column of oak, on top of which was a candlestick. There was 
no other light but from that one candle; and there was a lady stand- 
ing beside it, looking down the stairs, with her back turned towards 
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me ; and from her gestures I should have thought speaking to people 
on a lower lobby, but whom from my place I could not see. I soon 
perceived that this lady was in great agony of mind; for she beat her 
breast and wrung her hands every now and then, and wagged her 
head slightly from side to side, like a person in great distraction. 
But one word she said I could not hear. Nor when she struck her 
hand on the banister, or stamped, as she seemed to do in her pain, 
upon the floor, could I hear any sound. I found myself somehow 
waiting upon this lady, and was watching her with awe and sym- 
pathy. But who she was I knew not, until turning towards me I 
plainly saw Janet’s face, pale and covered with tears, and with such 
a look of agony as—O God !—I can never forget.’ 

‘Pshaw! Mary darling, what is it but a dream! I have had 
a thousand more startling; it is only that you are so nervous just 
now.’ 
‘ But that is not all—nothing; what followed is so dreadful ; 
for either there is something very horrible going on at Mardykes, 
or else I am losing my reason,’ said Lady Haworth in increasing 
agitation. ‘I wakened instantly in great alarm, but I suppose no 
more than I have felt a hundred times on awakening from a frightful 
dream. I sat up in my bed; I was thinking of ringing for Winne- 
fred, my heart was beating so, but feeling better soon I changed my 
mind. All this time I heard a faint sound of a voice, as if coming 
through a thick wall. It came from the wall at the left side of my 
bed, and I fancied was that of some woman lamenting in a room 
separated from me by that thick partition. I could only perceive 
that it was a sound of crying mingled with ejaculations of misery, 
or fear, or entreaty. I listened with a painful curiosity, wondering 
who it could be, and what could have happened in the neighbouring 
rooms of the house; and as I looked and listened, I could distinguish 
my own name, but at first nothing more. That, of course, might 
have been an accident; and I knew there were many Marys in the 
world besides myself. But it made me more curious ; and a strange 
thing struck me, for I was now looking at that very wall through 
which the sounds were coming. I saw that there was a window in 
it. Thinking that the rest of the wall might nevertheless be covered 
by another room, I drew the curtain of it and looked out. But there is 
no such thing. It is the outer wall the entire way along. And it is 
equally impossible of the other wall, for it is to the front of the 
house, and has two windows in it; and the wall that the head of 
my bed stands against has the gallery outside it all the way; for I 
remarked that as I came to you.’ 

‘Tut, tut, Mary darling, nothing on earth is so deceptive as 
sound ; this and fancy account for everything.’ 

‘ But hear me out, darling; I have not told you all. I began 
to hear the voice more clearly, and at last quite distinctly. It was 
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Janet’s, and she was conjuring you by name, as well as me, to come 
to her to Mardykes, without delay, in her extremity; yes, you, just 
as vehemently as me. It was Janet’s voice. It still seemed sepa- 
rated by the wall, but I heard every syllable now; and I never heard 
voice or words of such anguish. She was imploring of us to come 
on, without a moment’s delay, to Mardykes; and crying that, if we 
were not with her, she should go mad.’ 

‘ Well, darling,’ said Lady Walsingham, ‘ you see I’m included 
in this invitation as well as you, and should hate to disappoint Janet 
just as much; and I do assure you, in the morning you will laugh 
over this fancy with me; or rather, she will laugh over it with us, 
when we get to Mardykes. What you do want is rest, and a little 
sal-volatile.’ 

So saying she rang the bell for Lady Haworth’s maid. Having 
comforted her sister, and made her take the nervous specific she re- 
commended, she went with her to her room; and taking possession 
of the arm-chair by the fire, she told her that she would keep her 
company until she was fast asleep, and remain long enough to be 
sure that the sleep was not likely to be interrupted. Lady Haworth 
had not been ten minutes in her bed, when she raised herself with 
a start to her elbow, listening with parted lips and wild eyes, her 
trembling fingers behind her ears. With an exclamation of horror, 
she cried, 

‘ There it is again, upbraiding us! I can’t stay longer.’ 

She sprang from the bed, and rang the bell violently. 

‘Maud,’ she cried in an ecstasy of horror, ‘ nothing shall keep 
me here, whether you go or not. I will set out the moment the 
horses are put to. Ifyou refuse to come, Maud, mind the responsi- 
bility is yours—listen !’ and with white face and starting eyes she 
pointed to the wall. ‘Have you ears? don’t you hear?’ 

The sight of a person in extremity of terror so mysterious, 
might have unnerved a ruder system than Lady Walsingham’s. 
She was pale as she replied; for under certain circumstances those 
terrors which deal with the supernatural are more contagious than 
any others. Lady Walsingham still, in terms, held to her opinion ; 
but the panic had touched her, and although she tried to smile, her 
face showed it. 

‘Well, dear Mary,’ she said, ‘as you will have it so, I see no 
good in resisting you longer. Here, it is plain, your nerves will not 
suffer you to rest. Let us go then, in heaven’s name; and when 
you get to Mardykes Hall you will be relieved.’ 

All this time Lady Haworth was getting on her things, with the 
careless hurry of a person about to fly for her life; and Lady Wal- 
singham issued her orders for horses, and the general preparations 
for resuming the journey. 

It was now between ten and eleven; but the servant who rode 
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armed with them, according to the not unnecessary usage of the times, 
thought that with a little judicious bribing of postboys they might 
easily reach Mardykes Hall before three o’clock in the morning. 

When the party set forward again, Lady Haworth was com- 
paratively tranquil. She no longer heard the unearthly mimickry of 
her sister’s voice ; there remained only the fear and suspense which 
that illusion or visitation had produced. 

Her sister, Lady Walsingham, after a brief effort to induce some- 
thing like conversation, became silent. A thin sheet of snow had 
covered the darkened landscape, and some light flakes were still 
dropping. Lady Walsingham struck her repeater often in the dark, 
and inquired the distances frequently. She was anxious to get over 
the ground, though by no means fatigued. Something of the anxiety 
that lay heavy at her sister’s heart had touched her own. 


CuapTteR XXVI. 


PERPLEXED. 


THE roads even then were good, and very good horses the post- 
ing-houses turned out; so that by dint of extra pay the rapid rate of 
travelling’ undertaken by the servant was fully accomplished in the 
first two or three stages. 

While Lady Walsingham was continually striking her repeater 
in her ear, and as they neared their destination, growing in spite 
of herself more anxious, her sister’s uneasiness showed itself in a 
less reserved way; for, cold as it was, with snowflakes actually drop- 
ping, Lady Haworth’s head was perpetually out at the window, and 
when she drew it up, sitting again in her place, she would audibly 
express her alarms, and apply to her sister for consolation and con- 
fidence in her suspense. 

Under its thin carpet of snow, the pretty village of Golden Friars 
looked strangely to their eyes. It had long been fast asleep, and 
both ladies were excited as they drew up at the steps of the George 
and Dragon, and with bell and knocker roused the slumbering house- 
hold. 

What tidings awaited them here? In a very few minutes the 
door was opened, and the porter staggered down, after a word with 
the driver, to the carriage-window, not half awake. 

‘Is Lady Mardykes well ?’? demanded Lady Walsingham. 

‘Is Sir Bale well ?’ 

‘ Are all the people at Mardykes Hall quite well ?’ 

With clasped hands Lady Haworth listened to the successive 
answers of these questions which her sister hastily put. The ans- 
wers were all satisfactory. With a great sigh and a little laugh, 
Lady Walsingham placed her hand affectionately on that of her 
sister ; who, saying, ‘ God be thanked !’ began to weep. — 
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‘ When had you last news from Mardykes ?’ asked Lady Wal- 
singham. 

‘A servant was down here about four o’clock.’ 

_ £Q! no one since ?’ said she in a disappointed tone. 

No one had been from the great house since, but all were well 
then. 

‘ They are early people, you know, dear; and it is dark at four, 
and that is as late as they could well have heard, and nothing could 
have happened since—very unlikely. We have come very fast ; it is 
only a few minutes past two, darling.’ 

But each felt the chill and load of their returning anxiety. 

While the people at the George were rapidly getting a team of 
horses to, Lady Walsingham contrived a moment for an order from 
the other window to her servant, who knew Golden Friars perfectly, 
to knock-up the people at Doctor Torvey’s, and to inquire whether 
all were well at Mardykes Hall. 

There he learned that a messenger had come for Doctor Torvey 
at ten o’clock, and that the Doctor had not returned since. There 
was no news, however, of any one’s being ill; and the Doctor him- 
self did not know what he was wanted about. While Lady Haworth 
was talking to her maid from the window next the steps, Lady Wal- 
singham was, unobserved, receiving this information at the other. 

It made her very uncomfortable. 

In a few minutes more, however, with a team of fresh horses, 
they were again rapidly passing the distance between them and Mar- 
dykes Hall. 

About two miles on, their drivers pulled-up, and they heard a 
voice talking with them from the roadside. A servant from the 
Hall had been sent with a note for Lady Walsingham, and had been 
ordered, if necessary, to ride the whole way to the Three Nuns to 
deliver it. The note was already in Lady Walsingham’s hand; her 
sister sat beside her, and with the corner of the open note in her 
fingers, she read it breathlessly at the same time by the light of a 
carriage-lamp which the man held to the window. It said: 


‘My dearest love—my darling sister—dear sisters both !—in 
God’s name, lose not a moment. I am so overpowered and terri- 
Jied. Icannot explain; I can only implore of you to come with 
all the haste you can make. Waste no time, darlings. I hardly 
understand what I write. Only this, dear sisters; I feel that my 
reason will desert me, unless you come soon. You will not fail me 
now. Your poor distracted JANET.” 


The sisters exchanged a pale glance, and Lady Haworth grasped 
her sister’s hand. 

‘ Where is the messenger ?’ asked Lady Walsingham. 

A mounted servant came to the window. 
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‘Is any one ill at home ?’ she asked. 

‘No, all were well—my lady, and Sir Bale—no one sick.’ 

‘But the Doctor was sent for; what was that for ?’ 

‘I can’t say, my lady.’ 

‘ You are quite certain that no one—think—~no one is ill ?’ 

‘ There is no one ill at the Hall, my lady, that I have heard of.’ 

‘Is Lady Mardykes, my sister, still up ?’ 

‘Yes, my lady; and has her maid with her.’ 

‘ And Sir Bale, are you certain he is quite well ?’ 

‘ Sir Bale is quite well, my lady; he has been busy settling papers 
to-night, and was as well as usual.’ 

‘ That will do, thanks,’ said the perplexed lady; and to her own 
servant she added, 

‘On to Mardykes Hall with all the speed they can make. I'll 
pay them well, tell them.’ 

And in another minute they were gliding along the road at a 
pace which the muffled beating of the horses’ hoofs on the thin sheet 
of snow that covered the road showed to have broken out of the con- 
ventional trot, and to resemble something more like a gallop. 

And now they were under the huge trees, that looked black as 
hearse-plumes in contrast with the snow. The cold gleam of the 
lake in the moon which had begun to shine out now met their gaze; 
and the familiar outline of Snakes Island, its solemn timber bleak 
and leafless, standing in a group, seemed to watch Mardykes Hall 
with a dismal observation across the water. Through the gate and 
between the huge files of trees the carriage seemed to fly; and at 
last the steaming horses stood panting, nodding and snorting, before 
the steps in the courtyard. 

There was a light in an upper window, and a faint light in the 
hall, the door of which was opened; and an old servant came down 
and ushered the ladies into the house. 


Cuapter XXVII. 


THE HOUR. 


Lieutiy they stepped over the snow that lay upon the broad 
steps, and entering the door saw the dim figure of their sister, 
already in the large and faintly-lighted hall. One candle in the 
hand of her scared maid, and one burning on the table, leaving the 
distant parts of that great apartment in total darkness, touched 
the figures with the odd sharp lights in which Schalken delighted ; 
and a streak of chilly moonlight, through the open door, fell upon 
the floor, and was stretched like a white sheet at her feet. Lady 
Mardykes, with an exclamation of agitated relief, threw her arms, 
in turn, round the necks of her sisters, and hugging them, kissed 
them again and again, murmuring her thanks, calling them her 
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‘blessed sisters,’ and praising God for his mercy in having sent 
them to her in time, and altogether in a rapture of agitation and 
gratitude. 

Taking them each by a hand, she led them into a large room, 
on whose panels they could see the faint twinkle of the tall gilded 
frames, and the darker indication of the old portraits, in which that 
interesting house abounds. The moonbeams, entering obliquely 
through the Tudor stone-shafts of the window and thrown upon 
the floor, reflected an imperfect light; and the candle which the 
maid who followed her mistress held in her hand shone dimly from 
the sideboard, where she placed it. Lady Mardykes told her that 
she need not wait. 

‘They don’t know; they know only that we are in some great 
confusion ;. but—God have mercy on me !—nothing of the reality. 
Sit down, darlings ; you are tired.’ 

She sat down between them on a sofa, holding a hand of each. 
They sat opposite the window, through which appeared the magni- 
ficent view commanded from the front of the house: in the fore- 
ground the solemn trees of Snakes Island, one great branch stretch-, 
ing upward, bare and moveless, from the side, like an arm raised to 
heaven in wonder or in menace towards the house; the lake, in 
part swept by the icy splendour of the moon, trembling with a daz- 
zling glimmer, and farther off lost in blackness; the Fells rising 
from a base of gloom, into ribs and peaks white with snow, and 
looking against the pale sky, thin and transparent as a haze. Right 
across to the storied woods of Cloostedd, and the old domains of the 
Feltrams, this view extended. 

Thus alone, their mufflers still on, their hands clasped in hers, 
they breathlessly listened to her strange tale. 

Connectedly told it amounted to this : 

Sir Bale seemed to have been relieved of some great anxiety 
about the time when, ten days before, he had told her to invite her 
friends to Mardykes Hall. This morning he had gone out for a 
walk with Trevor, his under-steward, to talk over some plans about 
thinning the woods at this side; and also to discuss practically a 
proposal, lately made by a wealthy merchant, to take a very long 
lease, on advantageous terms to Sir Bale as he thought, of the old 
park and chase of Cloostedd, with the intention of building there, 
and making it once more a handsome residence. 

In the improved state of his spirits, Sir Bale had taken a shrewd 
interest in this negotiation; and was actually persuaded to cross the 
lake that morning with his adviser, and to walk over the grounds 
with him. 

Sir Bale had seemed unusually well, and talked with great ani- 
mation. He was more like a young man who had just attained his 
majority, and for the first time grasped his estates, than the grim 
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elderly Baronet who had been moping about Mardykes, and as much 
afraid as a cat of the water, for so many years. 

As they returned to the boat, at the roots of that same scathed 
elm whose barkless bough had seemed, in his former visit to this 
old wood, to beckon him from a distance, like a skeleton arm, to 
enter the forest, he and his companion on a sudden missed an old 
map of the grounds which they had been consulting. 

‘We must have left it in the corner tower of Cloostedd House, 
‘which commands that view of the grounds, you remember ; it would 
not do to lose it. It is the most accurate thing we have. I'll sit 
down here and rest a little till you come back.’ 

The man was absent little more than twenty minutes. When 
he returned he found that Sir Bale had changed his position, and 
was now walking to and fro, around and about, in what at a dis- 
tance he fancied was mere impatience, on the open space a couple 
of hundred paces nearer to the turn in the valley towards the boat. 
It was not impatience. He was very much agitated. He looked 
very pale, and he took his companion’s arm—a thing he had never 
thought of doing before—and said, 

‘Let us get away quickly. I’ve something to tell at home, and 
—I forgot it.’ 

Not another word did Sir Bale exchange with his companion. 
He sat in the stern of the boat, gloomy as a man about to glide 
under traitor’s-gate. He entered his house in the same sombre and 
agitated state. He entered his library, and sat for a long time as if 
stunned. 

. At last he seemed to have made-up his mind to something; and 
applied himself quietly and diligently to arranging papers, docketing 
some and burning others. Dinner-time arrived. He sent to tell 
Lady Mardykes that he should not join her at dinner, but would 
see her afterwards. 

‘It was between eight and nine, I forget the exact time, when 
he came to the tower drawing-room where I was. I did not hear 
his approach. There is a stone stair, with a thick carpet on it. He 
told me he wished to speak to me there. It is an out-of-the-way 
place—a small old room with very thick walls, and there is a double 
door, the inner one of oak—I suppose he wished to guard against 
being overheard. 

‘There was a look in his face that frightened me; I saw he 
had something dreadful to tell. He looked like a man on whom a 
lot had fallen to put some one to death,’ said Lady Mardykes. ‘O, 
my poor Bale! my husband, my husband! My God! he knew what 
it would be to me.’ 

Here she broke into the wildest weeping, and it was some time 
before she resumed. 

‘He seemed very kind and very calm,’ she said at last; ‘he said 
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but little; and, I think, these were his words: ‘“‘I find, Janet, I 
have made a great miscalculation—I thought my hour of danger 
had passed. We have been many years together, but a parting 
must sooner or later be, and my time has come.” 

‘I don’t know what I said. I would not have so much minded 
—for I could not have believed, if I had not seen him—but there was 
that in his look and tone which no one could doubt. 

‘*T shall die before to-morrow morning,” he said. ‘ You must 
command yourself, Janet ; it can’t be altered now.” 

‘*O, Bale,” I cried, nearly distracted, ‘‘ you would not kill your- 
self !”’ 

‘* Kill myself! poor child! no, indeed,” he said ; ‘‘ it is simply 
that I must die. No violent death—nothing but the common sub- 
sidence of life—I have made up my mind; what happens to every- 
body can’t be so very bad; and millions of worse men than I die 
every year. You must not follow me to my room, darling; I shall 
see you by and by.” 

‘ His language was collected and even cold; but his face looked 
as if it was cut in stone; you never saw, in a dream, a face like it.’ 

Lady Walsingham here said, 

‘I am certain he is ill; he’s in a fever. You must not dis- 
tract and torture yourself about his predictions. You sent for Doctor 
Torvey ; what did he say ?’ 

‘I could not tell him all.’ 

‘O, no; I don’t mean that; they’d only say he was mad, and 
we little better for minding what he says. But did the Doctor see 
him ? and what did he say of his health ?” 

‘Yes; he says there is nothing wrong—no fever—nothing what- 
ever. Poor Bale has been so kind; he saw him to please me,’ she 
sobbed again wildly. ‘I wrote to implore of him. It was my last 
hope, strange as it seems; and O, would to God I could think it! 
But there is nothing of that kind. Wait till you have seen him. 
There is a frightful calmness about all he says and does; and his 
directions are all so clear, and his mind so perfectly collected, it is 
quite impossible.’ 

And poor Lady Mardykes again burst into a frantic agony of tears. 


CuHarTeR XXVIII. 


SIR BALE IN THE GALLERY. 


‘ Now, Janet darling, you are yourself low and nervous, and you 
treat this fancy of Bale’s as seriously as he does himself. The truth 
is, he is a hypochondriac, as the doctors say; and you will find that 
I am right; he will be quite well in the morning, and I daresay 
a little ashamed of himself for having frightened his poor little wife 
as he has. Iwill sit up with you. But our poor Mary is not, you 
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know, very strong; and she ought to lie down and rest a little. 
Suppose you give me a cup of tea in the drawing-room. I will run 
up to my room and get these things off, and meet you in the draw- 
ing-room ; or, if you like it better, you can sit with me in my own 
room; and for goodness’ sake let us have eandles enough, and a 
bright fire ; and I promise you, if you will only exert your own good 
sense, you shall be a great deal more cheerful in a very little time.’ 

Lady Walsingham’s address was kind and cheery, and her air con- 
fident. For a moment a ray of hope returned, and her sister Janet 
acknowledged at least the possibility of her theory. But if confidence 
is contagious, so also is panic; and Lady Walsingham experienced a 
sinking of the heart which she dared not confess to her sister, and 
vainly strove to combat. 

Lady Walsingham went up with her sister Mary, and having 
seen her in her room, and spoken again to her in the same cheery 
tone in which she had lectured her sister Lady Mardykes, she went 
on; and having taken possession of her own room, and put off her 
cloaks and shawls, she was going downstairs again, when she heard 
Sir Bale’s voice, as he approached along the gallery, issuing orders 
to a servant, as it seemed, exactly in his usual tone. 

She turned, with a strange throb at her heart, and met him. 

A little sterner, a little paler than usual he looked; she could 
perceive no other change. He took her hand kindly and held it, as 
with dilated eyes he looked with a dark inquiry for a moment in her 
face. He signed to the servant to go on, and said, ‘I’m glad you 
have come, Maud. You have heard what is to happen; and I don’t 
know how Janet could have borne it without your support. You 
did right to come; and you'll stay with her for a day or two, and 
take her away from this place as soon as you can.’ 

She looked at him with the embarrassment of fear. He was 
speaking to her with the calmness of a leave-taking in the press- 
room —the serenity that overlies the greatest awe and agony of 
which human nature is capable. 

‘I am glad to see you, Bale,’ she began, hardly knowing what 
she said, and she stopped short. 

‘You are come, it turns out, on a sad mission,’ he resumed ; 
‘ you find all in confusion. Poor Janet! it is a blow to her. I shall 
not live to see to-morrow’s sunshine.’ 

‘Come,’ she said, startled, ‘ you must not talk so. No, Bale, 
you have no right to speak so; you can have no reason to justify it. 
It is cruel and wicked to trifle with your wife’s feelings. If you are 
under a delusion, you must niake an effort and shake it off, or, at 
least, cease to talk of it. You are not well; I know by your looks 
you are ill; but I am very certain we shall see you much better to- 
morrow, and still better the day following.’ 

‘No, I’m not ill, sister. Feel that pulse, if you doubt me; 
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there is no fever in it. I never was more perfectly in health; and 
yet I know that before the clock, that has just struck three, shall 
have struck five, I, who am talking to you, shall be dead.’ 

Lady Walsingham was frightened, and her fear irritated her. 

‘I have told you what I think and believe,’ she said vehemently. 
‘I think it wrong and cowardly to torture my poor sister with your 
whimsical predictions. Look into your own mind, and you will see 
you have absolutely no reason to support what you say. How can 
you inflict all this agony upon a poor creature foolish enough to love 
you as she does, and weak enough to believe in your idle dreams ?’ 

‘ Stay, sister; it is not a matter to be debated so. If to-morrow 
I can hear you, it will be time enough to upbraid me. Pray return 
now to your sister ; she needs all you can do for her. She is much 
to be pitied; her sufferings afflict me. I shall see you and her 
again before my death. It would have been more cruel to leave 
her unprepared. Do all in your power to nerve and tranquillise her. 
What is past cannot now be helped.’ 

He paused, looking hard at her, as if he had half made up his 
mind to say something more. But if there was a question of the 
kind, it was determined in favour of silence. 

He droppéd her hand, turned quickly, and left her. 


CHapTerR XXIX. 
DR. TORVEY’S OPINION. 


Wuen Lady Walsingham reached the head of the stairs, she 
met her maid, and from her learned that her sister, Lady Mardykes, 
was downstairs in the same room. On approaching she heard her 
sister Mary’s voice talking with her, and found them together. 
Mary, finding that she could not sleep, had put on her clothes 
again, and come down to keep her sister company. The room 
looked more comfortable now. There were candles lighted, and a 
good fire burned in the grate; tea-things stood on a little table near 
the fire, and the two sisters were talking; Lady Mardykes appearing 
more collected, and only they two in the room. 

‘Have you seen him, Maud?’ cried Lady Mardykes, rising and 
hastily approaching her the moment she entered. 

‘ Yes, dear; and talked with him, and—’ 

‘ Well 2’ 

‘And I think very much as I did before. I think he is nervous; 
he says he is not ill; but he is nervous and whimsical, and as men 
always are when they happen to be out of sorts, very positive; and 
of course the only thing that can quite undeceive him is the lapse of 
the time he has fixed for his prediction, as it is sure to pass without 
any tragic result of any sort. We shall then all see alike the nature 
of his delusion.’ 
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‘O, Maud, if I were only sure you thought so! if I were sure 
you really had hopes! Tell me, Maud, for God’s sake, what you 
really think.’ 

Lady Walsingham was a little disconcerted by the unexpected 
earnestness of this direct appeal. 

‘Come, darling, you must not be foolish,’ she said; ‘ we can 
only talk of impressions, and we are imposed upon by the solemnity 
of his manner, and the fact that he evidently believes in his own 
delusion; every one does believe in his own delusion—there is 
nothing strange in that.’ 

‘O, Maud darling, I see you are not convinced; you are only try- 
ing to comfort me. You have no hope—none, none, none;’ and she 
covered her face with her hands, and wept again convulsively. 

Lady Walsingham was silent for a moment, and then with an 
effort said, as she placed her hand on her sister’s arm, 

‘ You see, dear Janet, there is no use in my saying the same 
thing over and over again; an hour or two will show who is right. 
Sit down again, darling, and be like yourself. My maid told me 
that you had sent to the parlour for Doctor Torvey; he must not 
find you so. What would he think? Unless you mean to tell him 
of Bale’s strange fancy; and a pretty story that would be to set 
afloat in Golden Friars. I think I hear him coming.’ 

So, in effect, he was. Doctur Torvey—with the florid gravity of 
a man who, having just swallowed a bottle of port, besides some 
glasses of sherry, is admitted to the presence of ladies whom he 
respects—entered the room, made what he called his ‘leg and his 
compliments,’ and awaited the ladies’ commands. 

‘ Sit down, Doctor Torvey,’ said Lady Walsingham, who in the 
incapacity of her sister undertook the doing of the honours. ‘ My 
sister, Lady Mardykes, has got it into her head somehow that Sir 
Bale is ill. I have been speaking to him; he certainly does not 
look very well, but he says he is quite well. Do you think him 
well ?—that is, we know you don’t think there is anything of im- 
portance amiss—but she wishes to know whether you think him 
perfectly well.’ 

The Doctor cleared his voice and delivered his lecture, a little 
thickly at some words, upon Sir Bale’s case; the result of which 
was that it was no case at all; and that if he would only live some- 
thing more of a country gentleman’s life, he would be as well'as any 
man could desire—as well as any man, gentle or simple, in the 
country. 

‘The utmost I should think of doing for him would be, perhaps, 
a little quinine, nothing mo’—shurely—he is really and toory a very 
shoun’ shtay of health.’ 

Lady Walsingham looked encouragingly at her sister and nodded. 

‘I’ve been shen’ for, La’ Se ee ; old 
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Jack Amerald—he likshe his glass o’ port,’ he said roguishly, ‘ and 
shuvversh accord’n’ly,’ he continued, with a compassionating paddle 
of his right hand; ‘one of thoshe aw-—odd feels in his stomach ; 
and as I have pretty well done all zhat I can man-n-’ge down here, 
I must be off, ye shee. Wind up from Golden Friars, and a little 
flutter ovv zhnow, thazh all ;’ and with some remarks about the ex- 
treme cold of the weather, and the severity of their night journey, 
and many respectful and polite parting speeches, the Doctor took 
his leave ; and they soon heard the wheels of his gig and the tread 
of his horse, faint and muffled from the snow in the court-yard, and 
the Doctor, who had connected that melancholy and agitated house- 
hold with the outer circle of humanity, was gone. 

There was very little snow falling, half-a-dozen flakes now and 
again, and their flight across the window showed, as the Doctor had 
in a manner boasted, that the wind was in his face as he returned 
to Golden Friars. Even these desultory snow-flakes ceased, at times, 
altogether; and returning, as they say, ‘ by fits and starts,’ left for 
long intervals the landscape, under the brilliant light of the moon, 
in its wide white shroud. The curtain of the great window had not 
been drawn. It seemed to Lady Walsingham that the moonbeams 
had grown more ‘dazzling, that Snakes Island was nearer and more 
distinct, and the outstretched arm of the old tree looked wilder and 
ghastlier, like the uplifted arm of the spectator of a tragedy, who 
draws silently nearer as the catastrophe approaches. 

Cold, dazzling, almost repulsive in this intense moonlight and 
white sheeting, the familiar landscape looked in the eyes of Lady 
Walsingham. The sisters gradually grew more and more silent, an 
unearthly suspense overhung them all, and Lady Mardykes rose 
every now and then and listened at the open door for step or voice 
in vain. They all were overpowered by the intenser horror that 
seemed gathering around them. And thus an hour or more passed. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
HUsH! 


Paxz and silent those three beautiful sisters sat. The horrible 
quietude of a suspense that had grown all but insupportable oppressed 
the guests of Lady Mardykes, and something like the numbness of 
despair had reduced her to the silence of a seeming apathy, the 
dreadful counterfeit of peace. 

Sir Bale Mardykes on a sudden softly entered the room. Re- 
flected from the floor near the window the white moonlight somehow 
gave to his fixed features the character“of a smile. With a warning 
gesture, as he came in, he placed his finger to his lips, as if to 
enjoin silence; and then, having successively pressed the hands of 
his two sisters-in-law, he stooped over the almost fainting form of 
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his wife, and twice pressed her cold forehead with his lips; and so, 
without a word, he passed softly from the room. 

Some seconds elapsed before Lady Walsingham, recovering her 
presence of mind, with one of the candlesticks from the table in her 
hand, opened the door and followed. 

She saw Sir Bale mount the last stair of the broad flight visible 
from the hall, and candle in hand turn the corner of the massive 
banister, and as the light thrown from his candle showed, he con- 
tinued, without hurry, to ascend the second flight. 

With the irrepressible curiosity of horror she continued to follow 
him at a distance. 

She saw him enter his own private room, and close the door, 
and in a moment after she thought she heard him lock it within. 

Continuing to follow she placed herself noiselessly at the door 
of the apartment, and in breathless silence, with a throbbing heart, 
listened for what should pass within. 

She distinctly heard Sir Bale pace the floor up and down for 
some time, and then, after a pause, a sound as if some one had 
thrown himself heavily on the bed. A silence followed, during 
which her sisters, who had followed more timidly, joined her. She 
warned them with a look and gesture to be silent. 

Lady Haworth stood a little behind, her white lips moving, and 
her hands clasped as if in a silent agony of prayer. Lady Mardykes 
leaned against the massive oak door-case. 

With her hand raised to her ear, and her lips parted, Lady 
Walsingham listened for some seconds—for a minute, two minutes, 
three. At last, losing heart, she seized the handle in her panic, 
and turned it sharply. The door was locked on the inside, but 
some one close to it said from within, ‘ Hush, hush !’ 

Much alarmed now, the same lady knocked violently at the door. 
No answer was returned. 

She knocked again more violently, and shook the door with all 
her fragile force. It was something of horror in her countenance as 
she did so, that, no doubt, terrified Lady Mardykes, who with a loud 
and long scream sank in a swoon upon the floor. 

The servants, alarmed by these sounds, were speedily in the 
gallery. Lady Mardykes was carried to her room, and laid upon 
her bed; her sister, Lady Haworth, accompanying her. In the 
mean time the door was forced. Sir Bale Mardykes was found 
stretched upon his bed. 

Those who have once seen it, will not mistake the aspect of 
death. Here, in Sir Bale Mardykes’ room, in his bed, in his 
clothes, is a stranger, grim and awful; in a few days to be in- 
supportable, and to pass alone into the prison-house, and to be 
seen no more. 

Where is Sir Bale Mardykes now, whose roof-tree and whose 
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place at board and bed will know him no more? Here lies a chap- 
fallen, fish-eyed image, chilling already into clay, and stiffening in 
every joint. 

There is a marble monument in the pretty church of Golden 
Friars. It stands at the left side of what antiquarians call ‘ the 
high altar.’ Two pillars at each end support an arch with several 
armorial bearings on as many shields sculptured above. Beneath, 
on a marble flooring raised some six feet, with a cornice round, lies 
Sir Bale Mardykes, of Mardykes Hall, ninth Baronet of that ancient 
family, chiseled in marble with knee-breeches and buckled-shoes, and 
ailles de pigeon, and single-breasted coat and long waistcoat, ruffles 
and sword, such as gentlemen wore about the year 1770, and bear- 
ing a strong resemblance to the features of the second Charles. On 
the broad marble which forms the background is inscribed an epitaph, 
which has perpetuated to our times the estimate formed by his ‘ in- 
consolable widow,’ the Dowager Lady Mardykes, of the virtues and 
accomplishments of her deceased lord. 

Lady Walsingham would have qualified two or three of the more 
highly-coloured hyperboles, at which the Golden Friars of those days 
sniffed and tittered. They don’t signify now; there is no contem- 


_ porary left to laugh or whisper. And if there be not much that is 


true in the letter of that inscription, it at least perpetuates some- 
thing that is true—that wonderful glorification of partisanship, the 
affection of an idolising wife. 

Lady Mardykes, a few days after the funeral, left Mardykes Hall 
for ever. She lived a great deal with her sister, Lady Walsingham; 
and died, as a line cut at the foot of Sir Bale Mardykes’ epitaph 
records, in the year 1790; her remains being laid beside those of 
her beloved husband in Golden Friars. 

The estates had come to Sir Bale Mardykes free of entail. He 
had been pottering over a will, but it was never completed, nor even 
quite planned; and after much doubt and scrutiny, it was at last 
ascertained that, in default of a will and of issue, a clause in the 
matriage-settlement gave the entire estates to the Dowager Lady 
Mardykes. 

By her will she bequeathed the estates to ‘her cousin, also a 
kinsman of the late Sir Bale Mardykes her husband,’ William Fel- 
tram, on condition of his assuming the name and arms of Mardykes, 
the arms of Feltram being quartered in the shield. 

Thus was oddly fulfilled the prediction which Philip Feltram had 
repeated, that the estates of Mardykes were to pass into the hands 
of a Feltram. 

About the year 1795 the baronetage was revived, and William 
Feltram enjoyed the title for fifteen years, as Sir William Mardykes. 








MATCHES 


Times have changed, and with them circumstances, since the olden 
days, remembered by some of us, when match-making (not matrimo- 
nial, but illuminative) was a small domestic operation carried on by 
destitute members of the body social. Matches now, instead of mere 
wooden splinters brimstone-tipped, are chemical products of great 
beauty and refinement; most beautiful and refined of ail, the matches 
that ignite only on a prepared tablet. Daily, nightly, when striking 
a light and throwing the wood-splinter unheeded by, we illustrate a 
most wonderful phase of that most wondrous of all sciences, chemis- 
try. We illustrate a leading property of oxygen—the element that, 
veiled under different aspects, sometimes a solid, sometimes a liquid, 
at other times a gas, makes up nearer two-thirds than one-half of the 
materials of our planet, with all upon it dead or living. 

There is a white crystalline salt known as chlorate of potash, or, 
in the newest chemical vocabulary, potassium chlorate. In every one 
hundred and twenty-four parts of this salt by weight, there exists, 
locked up in the solid form, forty-eight parts by weight of oxygen; 
and one chief function of oxygen is that of supporting the combus- 
tion of combustible matter. This simple fact underlies the whole 
theory and practice of modern illuminative match-making, whether 
the matches be of a kind to ignite on whatever surface rubbed, or to 
ignite only when rubbed on a prepared tablet. 

In order that combustion in any case should take place, there 
must be two agents—viz. a combustible, and a supporter of combus- 
tion. The most common and most powerful supporter of combustion 
in nature is oxygen; though it is not the only one, as Lavoisier 
imagined. When fuel is burned in our fire-places, when a lamp, a 
candle, or a gas-jet is burned, it is atmospheric oxygen which sup- 
ports combustion. Now atmospheric air only holds one-fifth of its 
own volume by measure of oxygen, the remaining four-fifths being 
nitrogen, a gas wholly devoid of combustible qualities, and at the 
same time a non-supporter of combustion. When a combustible is 
burned in oxygen gas, pure or unmixed, the action is extremely bril- 
liant, as some familiar experiments demonstrate. In this way iron 
or, still better, steel wire is wholly consumed with brilliant incan- 
descence, and when in place of iron some body of naturally stronger 
combustive power, such as sulphur or phosphorus, is burned under 
similar circumstances, the combustive energy is enormously great. 
These points lead us on to understand the theory and practice of the 
manufacture of frictional matches. These ingenious contrivances 
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one and all are based on the principle of priming the end of a wood 
splinter with chlorate of potash, the oxygen-giver, mingled with some 
combustible, more usually sulphur or phosphorus, whereby the con- 
dition for promoting combustion—the condition, namely, of a com- 
bustible and a supporter of combustion in union—is satisfied. 

Since the first invention of these frictional matches, they have 
undergone numerous modifications, and have assumed different names, 
though functionally they were all alike until the very ingenious de- 
vice of producing a frictional match capable of igniting only upon a 
special tablet. This variety will have to be more fully explained by 
and by. 

The very earliest of chemical matches igniting by friction was 
called the lucifer. The primed end of this match was drawn rather 
smartly between two surfaces of sand-paper before combustion would 
ensue. The operation needed some address, and not unfrequently 
the primed or chemical end would break-off short between the sand 
tablets, which was not merely unpleasant but attended with danger. 
Now this old lucifer-match wholly dispensed with phosphorus, rely- 
ing upon chlorate of potash and sulphur alone for its inflammability. 
It was a long time before the chemical match-maker took phosphorus 
into his confidence, and his reserve was not without good cause. A 
_ material that bursts into flame at a temperature only a little above 

that of the human body, must assuredly be dangerous, whatever care 
we may take. When to this objection we add the extremely poison- 
ous nature of phosphorus—that is to say, ordinary phosphorus ; when 
we take into account the numerous children killed by sucking the 
primed ends of chemical matches, the horrible cases of jaw-neeresis 
happening to persons who manufacture these matches—a very stroug 
case will have been made out for banishing matches holding ordinary 
phosphorus from the community. 

The term ‘ ordinary phosphorus’ has just been used. Only a che- 
mist could realise to himself the full significance of the qualifying word 
‘ordinary’ in this case. It has reference to allotropism, one of the 
most mysterious qualities with which certain kinds of matter are en- 
dowed. To affirm that one and the same thing may be either itself 
or else some other thing is a startling proposition assuredly; yet the 
words allotropism, allotropiaty, mean nothing else. The truth seems 
to be, that language, forms of speech, are too restricted for expressing 
many strange phenomena which Nature, as interpreted by Science, 
presents to our notice. What allotropiaty is, may be better conveyed 
to a general reader by example than by any definition. Carbon will 
furnish us with the most familiar illustration. The chemical identity 
of charcoal and the diamond has been familiarised to the level of 
common things; it is a fact within every educated person’s knowledge. 
Charcoal and the diamond, therefore, in the chemist’s language, are 
said to be allotropic modifications of the same element, carbon. 
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Plumbago, or so-called black-lead, is another allotropie modification 
of the element carbon; and there is yet another which occasionally 
forms in the interior of illuminative-gas retorts. 

In certain respects charcoal and the diamond are manifestly dif- 
ferent, yet in certain other respects they have identical functions. 
Thus if charcoal be burned in oxygen gas, the sole result of combus- 
tion is carbonic acid; and exactly the same result happens if we burn 
under similar circumstances the diamond. On such evidence as this 
the chemist pronounces charcoal and the diamond identical elements, 
though the physical properties of the two are widely dissimilar. 

I have pointed to the allotropiaty of carbon as supplying the most 
popularised example ; but carbon stands not in this respect alone. 
Oxygen gas can assume the allotropic state, under which form it is 
called ozone. Sulphur is another element that can also assume a 
second or allotropic condition; and still more pertinent to the matter 
we are engaged upon, the element phosphorus, concerning which a 
few preliminary remarks may be desirable. 

Phosphorus is one of the most remarkable amongst the number 
of chemical elements. A constituent of every animal being and many 
vegetables, it is sparingly distributed through the mineral kingdom ; 
nevertheless, in Estremadura and a few other parts of the world it 
is found mineralised in combination with lime—or, if we prefer so 
to express ourselves, calcium—to such an extent as to be quarried, 
and employed for purposes of phosphorus extraction. This source 
of phosphorus, however, is comparatively new; not so very many 
years having elapsed since animal bones were the only commercial 
source of phosphorus. 

The Estremaduran mineral phosphate was laid under embargo 
when animal bones grew dear and scarce; for since agriculture has 
grown scientific, since bone-black has grown into request for sugar 
refining, the supply of old bones has fallen much below the numerous 
requisitions for them. How the habitable globe is ransacked for old 
bones may be inferred from the expressive fact, that a regular bone 
export-trade exists between Egypt and this country. The Egyptian 
bones are those of mummies ; which, arriving here, are treated with 
oil of vitriol, and thus converted into lime superphosphate, so valu- 
able as artificial manure. 

In view of these numerous applications of old bones and old 
bone - derivations, it was a fortunate thing for the match-makers 
when chemists turned their attention to the mineral lime phosphate 
of Estremadura. 

To describe how phosphorus is extracted from its source— 
whether from bone or mineral phosphate — would be altogether 
too technical for this paper; and, moreover, unnecessary to the 
end in view. Passing over the mode of extraction, we will con- 
template the properties of phosphorus in its ordinary or non-allotro- 
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pic form. In consistence it is not unlike wax, and, if pure, almost 
devoid of colour. It must be preserved under water; from which if 
removed and gently heated, it at once bursts into flame. Phosphorus 
in this, its ordinary or non-allotropic, condition has long been known 
to chemists, its discovery having been made by Kunkel; in its allo- 
tropic form it is altogether modern, no considerable specimen of it 
having been seen in England until the year 1849, when Professor 
Schrotter of Vienna brought with him a specimen to display before 
the members of the British Association at Birmingham in the autumn 
of that year. How widely diverse the properties of allotropic, or 
amorphous, phosphorus are from the ordinary element, may be in- 
ferred from the following considerations : 

Whereas ordinary phosphorus is soluble in bisulphide of carbon, 
and violently poisonous, the amorphorus, or allotropic, variety is in- 
soluble in that fluid, and completely innocuous. Whereas ordinary 
phosphorus bursts into flame at a temperature but slightly above 
that of the human body, the new variety can only be ignited at 
a temperature above five hundred degrees of Fahrenheit’s scale. 
Whereas ordinary phosphorus is almost colourless and of the con- 
sistence of wax, allotropic phosphorus is red, not unlike iron rust. 
Nevertheless, divergent as are these properties, allotropic phos- 
phorus can easily be changed back into the ordinary variety. In 
short, no more remarkable example of this wonderful allotropic 
function can be pointed to than the one supplied by phosphorus. 
It is not, however, with allotropism that we are concerned here, 
but with the application of allotropic phosphorus to the manufacture 
of illuminative matches of a peculiar description ; those, that is to 
say, which only ignite upon a prepared tablet. There are several 
modes of utilising the properties of allotropic phosphorus in the 
manufacture of matches. The general principle, however, consists 
in applying friction of allotropic phosphorus mingled with an oxygen- 
giver against a tablet of the same. The advantages of these safety 
matches are so incontestable, the marvel is that they have not wholly 
beaten all others out of the field. Iam informed, however, by Messrs. 
Bryant and May, whose factory I have recently gone over, that the 
number of these safety matches vended forms but an inconsiderable 
portion of the aggregate quantity used. The above-named manu- 
facturers make both sorts of matches, and the profit on the ordinary 
sort is somewhat greater than on the patent igniters; hence, as 
a mere matter of interest, the manufacturers might be well content 
to keep things as they are. Viewing, however, the entire immunity 
from danger from spontaneous and accidental combustion secured 
by these safety matches, remembering their non-poisonous na- 
ture, whereby neither the lives of those who make them are endan- 
gered, nor the lives of children in whose way they may come,—it is 
on all accounts desirable that their employment should be universal. 
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Apart from the chemistry, indeed, it is very interesting to go 
through a match-manufactory. Nowhere can the organisation of 
child-labour be better illustrated. The work is all light, and but 
few parts of the numerous operations can be performed by ma- 
chinery. Each gang or company of children has its own allotted 
work to do, and it is astonishing to observe with what rapidity and 
address the various little operations are gone through. The manu- 
facture of matches with ordinary phosphorus has acquired a very evil 
repute, on account of the terrible jaw-necrosis, which, under certain 
circumstances, is established. We do not appear to have suffered 
in this country from this frightful calamity as our continental neigh- 
bours have done. Probably their experience has been our guide and 
admonition. It is extremely dangerous for any person whose teeth 
are decayed to be exposed to the fumes of phosphorus. Grown-up 
persons, moreover, are more easily affected than children. At Messrs. 
Bryant and May’s I scanned the workchildren with critical eye, and 
was pleased to find that, one and all, they were in the enjoyment of 
good health—indeed, with few exceptions, robust health. 

The match-manufacture being considered extra dangerous by the 
fire-insurance offices, the manufactories cannot be insured. One 
part of the process consists in drying the matches by forced heat ; 
and here, as may be imagined, stray matches frequently take fire 
by falling on the floor and getting stepped upon. A wanderer 
through the premises is not a little surprised to find the floors of 
these drying chambers thickly strewn with sawdust. This sawdust 
carpet is found in practice to be the best safeguard against fire 
hitherto discovered. If an ignited match fall upon this sawdust 
layer, it is immediately extinguished. 

Match-boxes deserve a word of passing notice. Let anybody 
examine one of these match-boxes; let it be dissected—the woody 
film and cemented papers of which it is built-up separated, and 
placed in evidence. The wonder will seem to be how it could be 
made for the insignificant sum of one penny, to say nothing about 
its magazine contents of matches. The chief framework of these 
match-boxes is composed of a material known in commerce as scale- 
board, little more than a mere shaving, knife-cut, from a log of soft 
wood, still further softened by steam or hot water. However, we 
have no concern with match-boxes here, only with matches. A 
good deal might be written about certain varieties of frictional 
igniters for small taper-ends, about fusees for cigars, about cigars 
primed at one end to ignite by friction, as one may say, of them- 
selves; but no further principle is involved beyond those already 
stated ; hence, not desirous of going beyond principles to technical 
details, here this outline description may end. 


J. SCOFFERN, M.B. 
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Tue interval between the declaration of war and the ‘ military pro- 
menade,’ at which Lulu received his ‘baptism of fire,’ was a pleasant 
lazy time at Saarbruck ; to which pretty frontier town I had early 
betaken myself, in the anticipation—which proved well founded— 
that the tide of war would flow that way first. What a pity it is that 
all war cannot be like this early phase of it, of which I speak! It 
was playing at warfare, with just enough of the grim reality crop- 
ping up occasionally to give the zest which the reckless French- 
woman declared was added to a pleasure by its being also a sin. 
The officers of the Hohenzollerns—our only infantry regiment in 
garrison—drank their beer placidly under the lime-tree in the mar- 
ket-place, as their men smoked drowsily lying among the straw, be- 
hind the stacked arms ready for use at a moment’s notice. The 
infantry patrol skirted the frontier line every morning in the gray 
dawn, occasionally exchanging with little result a few shots with the 
French outposts on the Spicheren, or down in the valley bounded by 
the Schonecken wood. The Uhlanen, their piebald lance-pennants 
fluttering in the wind, cantered leisurely round the crests of the 
little knolls which formed the vedette posts, despising mightily the 
straggling chassepot bullets which were pitched at them from time 
to time in a desultory way; but which, desultory as they were, now 
and then brought lance-pennant and its bearer to the ground—an 
occurrence invariably followed by a little spurt of lively hostility. 

I had my quarters at the Rheinischer Hof, a right comfortable 
hotel on the St. Johann side of the Saar, where most of the Hohen- 
zollern officers frequented the table-d’hote, and where quaint little 
Max, the drollest imp of a Kellner imaginable, and pretty Fraulein 
Sophie, the landlord’s niece, did all that in them lay to contribute 
to the pleasantness and comfort of the house. Not a few pleasant 
evenings have I spent at the table of the long saloon, with the close- 
cropped red head of silent and genial Hauptmann von Krehl looming 
large over the great ice-pail with its chevaux-de-frise of long-necked 
Niersteiner bottles; the worthy Hauptmann supported by blythe 
Lieutenant von Klipphausen, ever ready with ‘Wacht am Rhein ;’ 
quaint Dr. Diestelkamp, brimful of professional recollections of 
‘six and sixty,’ and as ready to amputate your leg as to crack a 
joke or clink a glass; gay young Adjutant von Ziilow—he who one 
day brought in from the foreposts a red-legged Frenchman a prisoner, 
across the. pommel of his saddle; and many another—over most of 
whom the surf of the Spicheren or the brown earth of the Grave- 
lotte plain now lies lightly. 
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But although the Rheinischer Hof associates itself in my mind 
with many memories, half-pleasant, half-sad, it was not the chiefest 
haunt of the casuals in Saarbriick, including myself. Of the waifs 
and strays which the war had drifted down to the pretty frontier 
town, the great rendezvous was the Hotel Hagen, at the bend of the 
turn leading from the bridge up to the railway-station. The Hagen 
was a free-and-easy place compared with the Rheinischer, and among 
its inmates there was none who dared call for the British brandy-and- 
water, who could sing a better song than manly George—type of 
the Briton at whom foreigners stare, who, ignorant of a word of the 
language, and wholly unprovided with any authorisation save the 
passport headed ‘ Granville George,’ and having not quite so much 
business at the scene of war as he might have at the bottom of a 
coal-mine, gravitates into danger with inevitable certainty, and tum- 
bles through all manner of difficulties and bothers by reason of a 
serene good-humour that nothing can ruffle, and a cool resolution 
before which every obstacle fades away. Was there ever a more com- 
positely polyglot cosmopolitan than young De Liefde—half Dutch, 
half German by birth, an Englishman by adoption, a Frenchman in 
temperament, speaking with equal fluency the language of all four 
countries, and an unconsidered trifle of some half-dozen European 
languages besides? Then there was the English student from Bonn, 
who had come down to the front accompanied by a terrible brute of 
a dog, vast, shaggy, self-willed, and dirty; an animal which, so to 
speak, owned his owner, and was so much the horror and disgust of 
everybody, that for his sake the company of his master—one of the 
pleasantest fellows alive—was the source of general apprehension. 
There was young Silberer, the many-sided and eccentric; an Aus- 
trian nobleman; a Vienna feuilletoniste and correspondent; a rowing 
man; a gourmand, ever thinking of his stomach, and yet prepared for 
all the roughnesses of the campaign—warm-hearted, passionate, nar- 
row-minded, capable of sleeping for twenty-three out of the twenty- 
four hours, and the wearer of a Scotch cap. There was Kuster, a 
German journalist, with an address somewhere in the Downham- 
road; Fyffe, a fellow of College, the strangest mixture of 
nervousness and cool courage I ever saw. 

We were a kind of happy family at the Hagen; the tone of the 
coterie was that of the easiest intimacy, into which every new-comer 
slid quite naturally. Thus when, on the 31st of July, there was a 
somewhat sensational arrival, the stolid landlord had not turned the 
gas out in the empty salle, before everybody knew and sympathised 
with the errand of the strangers. The party consisted of a plump 
little girl of about eighteen, with a bonny round face and fine frank 
eyes; her sister, who was some years older; and a brother, the eldest 
of the three. They had come from Bohemia on rather a strange 
tryst. Little Minna Vogt had for her Briiutigam a young Feld- 
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webel, of the second battalion of the Hohenzollerns, a native of 
Saarlouis. The battalion quartered there was under orders to join 
its first battalion at Saarbriick, and young Eckenstein had written to 
his betrothed to come and meet him there, that the marriage-knot 
might be tied before he should go on a campaign from which he 
might not return. The arrangement was certainly a charming one 
—we should have a wedding in the Hagen! There was no non- 
sense about our young Braut. She told me the little story at 
supper on the night of her arrival in the most matter-of-fact way 
possible, drank her two glasses of rothe wine, and went off serenely 
to bed, with a dainty lisping ‘ Schlafen Sie wohl.’ 

While Minna was between the sheets in the pleasant chamber 
in the Hagen, her lover was lying in bivouac some fifteen miles 
away. In the afternoon of the next day his battalion approached 
Saarbriick, and bivouacked about two miles from the town. Of 
course we all went out to welcome it; some bearing peace-offerings 
of cigars, others the drink-offering of potent Schnaps. The Vogt 
family were left the sole inmates of the Hagen, delicacy preventing 
their accompanying us. The German journalist, however, had a 
commission to find out young Eckenstein, and tell him of the bliss 
that awaited him two short miles away. Right hearty fellows were 
the officers of the second battalion—from the grizzled oberst down 
to the smooth-faced junior lieutenant ; and the men, who had been 
marching and bivouacking for a fortnight, looked as fresh as if they 
had not travelled five miles. Kiister soon found the young Feld- 
webel; and the Hauptmann of his company, when he heard the 
state of the case, smiled a grim but kindly smile, and gave him leave 
for two days, with the proviso that, if any hostile action should be 
taken in the interval, he should rejoin the colours immediately, and 
without notice. ‘No fear of that!’ was Eckenstein’s reply, with a 
significant down-glance at his sword; and then, after a cheery ‘ good- 
night’ to the hardy bivouackers, we visitors started in triumph on our 
return to the Hagen, the young Feldwebel in our midst. It was good 
to see the unrestraint with which Minna—she of the apple face and 
frank eyes—threw herself round the neck of her betrothed, as she 
met him on the steps of the Hagen, and his modest manly blush, 
as he returned the embrace. Ye gods! didn’t we make a night of 
it! Stolid Hagen came out of his shell for once, and swore Donner 
Wetter that he would give us a supper we should remember; and he 
kept his word. The good old pastor of the snow-white hair and 
withered cheeks—he who had been engaged to perform the cere- 
mony of the morrow—we shoved into the chair, whether he would 
or not; and on his right sat Minna and Eckenstein, their arms in- 
terlaced, and whispering soft speeches which were not for our ears. 
The table was covered with bottles of Blume der Saar, the champagne 
peculiar of the Hagen; and the speed with which the full bottles 
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were converted into ‘dead marines’ was a caution to teetotallers. 
Then De Liefde the polyglot gave the health of the happy couple in 
a felicitous but composite speech, in which half-a-dozen languages 
were impartially intermixed, so that all might understand at least a 
portion. George, the jolly, insisted on leading off the honours with 
a truly British ‘ three times three ;’ and that horrible dog of Hynd- 
man’s gave the time, like a beast as he was, with stentorian bark- 
ings. Then Minna and her sister retired, followed by Herr Pastor ; 
and after a considerable number of more bottles of Blume der Saar 
had met their fate, we formed a procession, and escorted the happy 
Kckenstein to the Rheinischer Hof, where he was to sleep. 

Next morning, by eleven, we had all reassembled in the second 
salle of the Hagen. In the great room the Fruhstuck was laid out, 
and in the kitchen Hagen and his Frau were up to their eyes in 
mystic culinary operations. Minna looked like a rosebud in her 
pretty low-necked blue dress, and the pastor in his cassock helped 
to the diversity of colour. "We had done shaking hands, and were 
forming a circle prior to the commencement of the ceremony, when 
young Eckenstein started, and made three strides to the open win- 
dow. His accustomed ear had caught a sound which none of us 
had heard. It was the sharp peremptory note of the drum beating 
the alarm. As it came nearer, and could be no longer mistaken, 
the bright colour went out of poor Minna’s cheek, and she clung 
with a brave touching silence to her sister. In two minutes more, 
Eckenstein had his helmet on his head and his sword buckled on, 
and then he turned to say farewell to his girl ere he left her for 
the battle. The parting was silent and brief; but the faces of the 
two were more eloquent than words. Poor Minna sat down by the 
window, straining her eyes, as Eckenstein, running at speed, went 
his way to the rendezvous. 

When I got up to the Bellevue, the French were streaming in 
overwhelming force down the slope of the Spicheren into the inter- 
vening valley. It was a beautiful sight; but I am not going to 
describe it here. Ere an hour was over, the shells and chassepot 
bullets were sweeping across the Exercise-Platz, and it was no longer 
a safe spot for a non-combatant like myself. Before I got back 
into the Hagen, after paying my bill at the Rheinischer and fetch- 
ing away my knapsack, the French guns were on the Exercise-Platz. 
I heard for the first time the angry screech of the mitrailleuse, 
and saw the hailstorm of its bullets spattering on the pavement of 
the bridge. Somehow or other the whole of our little coterie had 
found their way into the Hagen; by a sort of common impulse, I 
take it. The landlady was already in hysterics—the Vogt girls 
were pale, but plucky. Presently the shells began to fly. The 
Prussians had a gun or two on the railway esplanade above us, the 
fire of which the French began to return fiercely. Every shell that 
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fell short tumbled in or about the Hagen; and as a company of the 
Hohenzollerns was drawn up in the street in front of it, the French, 
in trying to dislodge it, could not well miss the Hagen and the 
houses opposite. A shell burst in the back-yard, and the landlady 
fainted. Another came crashing in through a first-floor window, 
and, bursting, knocked several bedrooms into one. Then we thought 
it time to get the women down into the cellar,—rather a risky 
undertaking, since the door to it was in the back-yard. However, 
we got them all down in safety, and came up into the second salle 
to watch the course of events. Hagen gave a fearful groan as a 
shell broke into the kitchen behind us, and, bursting in the centre 
of the stove, sent his chefs-d’auvre of cookery sputtering in all 
directions. He gave a still deeper groan, as another shell crashed 
into the principal salle and knocked the long table, laid out as it 
was for the marriage-feast, into a chaos of splinters, tablecloth and 
knives and forks. The Restauration Kuche on the other side was 
in flames, so was the stable of the hotel to the left rear. In this 
pleasing situation of affairs George produced a pack of cards, and 
coolly proposed a game of whist. Kuster, De Liefde, and Hyndman 
joined him; and the game proceeded amidst the crashing of the 
projectiles. Silberer and myself took counsel together, and agreed 
that, the occupation of the town by the French was only a ques- 
tion of a few hours at latest. We were both correspondents; and 
although the French would do us no harm, our communications with 
our journals would inevitably be stopped—a serious contingency to 
contemplate at the beginning of a campaign. We both agreed that 
evacuation of the Hagen was imperative ;—but then, how to get 
out? The only way was up the esplanade to the railway-station, 
and upon it the French shells were falling and bursting in numbers 
very trying to the nerves. However, there was nothing for it but 
to make a rush through the fire; and saying good-bye to the whist- 
players, we sallied forth. To my disgust, I found that Silberer 
positively refused to make a rush of it. Although an Austrian, all 
his sympathies were Prussian, and he had the utmost contempt for 
the French. In his broken language his invariable appellation for 
them was ‘ God-daammed Hundsohne !’ and he would not run before 
them at any price. I would have run right gladly at top-speed ; 
but I didn’t like to run when another man walked, and so he made 
me saunter at the rate of two miles an hour till we got under 
shelter. After a hot walk of several miles we reached the Hotel 
Till in the village of Duttweiler. 

After all, the French, although they might have done so, did not 
occupy Saarbrick ; and towards evening our friends came dropping 
into the Hotel Till, singly or in pairs. Kuster and George brought 
the Vogts out in a wagon—it was surprising to see the coolness and 
composure of the girls. By nightfall we were all reunited, except 
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one unfortunate fellow who had been slightly wounded, and whom 
a Saarbruck doctor had kindly received into his house. About nine 
o’clock, a company of the 2d Hohenzollern battalion marched into 
Duttweiler on its retreat from Saarbriick, and we were not long in 
learning that it was Eckenstein’s company, and that he was all safe. 
The company was to halt in Duttweiler for the night ; and when we 
heard this, George and Kuster swore by Cupid and Hymen that, if 
it were possible anyhow, the interrupted marriage-ceremony should 
yet take place that evening. All entered into the spirit of the 
thing. Minna, like Barkis, ‘ was willin’, and Eckenstein was eager. 
The Duttweiler pastor was routed out, and by eleven o’clock Minna 
Vogt had become Minna Eckenstein. Next morning, by seven 
o'clock, the young Feldwebel and his company were two miles for- 
ward on the road to the general rendezvous at Lebach. We were 
all up to see the start, and gave our young friend a hearty cheer, 
after George’s monster flask had gone the round, and we had all 
shaken him by the hand and wished him well. In the course of 
the day the Vogts left for Saarlouis, to abide there with the kin- 
dred of Eckenstein till the war was over. 

On the 6th of August came the Prussian recapture of Saarbruck 
and the desperate storm of the Spicheren. The 40th was the regi- 
ment to which was assigned the place of honour in the preliminary 
recapture of the Exercise-Platz height. I saw the gallant regiment 
dash up in broken order, the disruption of the ranks necessitated 
by the natural obstacles, and witnessed the French fly from their 
entrenchment on the crest before a Prussian bayonet was within 
two hundred yards. Then came the march across the broad valley 
and the final storm of the Spicheren, in which the 40th occupied 
about the centre of the Prussian advance. Three times did the 
blue wave surge up the green steep, to be beaten back three times 
by the terrible gale of fire that roared down upon it from above. 
Yet a fourth time it clambered up again, and this time it lipped 
the brink and poured over the entrenchment at the top. But I am 
not describing the battle. 

When it was over, or at least when it had drifted away across 
the farther plateau, I followed on in the broad wake of dying 
and dead which the advance had left. The familiar faces of the 
Hohenzollerns were all around me; but either still in death or 
writhing with the torture of wounds. About the centre of the 
valley lay the genial Hauptmann von Krehl—more silent than ever 
now; for a bullet had gone right through that red head of his, 
and he would never more quaff of the Niersteiner; neither would 
Lieutenant von Klipphausen ever again stir the blood of the sons of 
the fatherland with the ‘ Wacht am Rhein,’—he lay dead close by 
the first spur of the slope—what of him at least a bursting shell 
had left. On a little flat half-up sat quaint Dr. Diestelkamp, like 
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Mark Tapley, jolly under difficulties; by his side lay a man who 
had bled to death, as the good doctor explained to me. While he 
was applying the tourniquet, under a hot fire, his right arm had 
broken ; and before he could pull himself up and go to the rear, 
another bullet had found its billet in his thigh. There the little 
man sat, contentedly smoking till somebody would be good enough 
to come and take him away. “Von Zulow too—he of the gay laugh 
and sprightly countenance—was on his back a little higher up, with 
a bullet through the chest. I heard the ominous sound of the es- 
caping air, as Lraised him to give him a drink from my flask. What 
needs it to become diffuse as to the terrible sights that steep, and 
the plateau above it, presented on this beautiful summer evening ? 
It was farther on the right, in ground more broken with gullies and 
ravines, that the 2d battalion of the Hohenzollerns had gone up; 
and I wandered along there amid the carnage, ekeing out the con- 
tents of my flask as far as I could; and when the wounded had 
exhausted the brandy in it, filling it up with water, and still toiling 
on in a task that seemed endless. At last, in a sitting posture, his 
back against a hawthorn-tree in one of the grassy ravines, I saw 
one whom I thought I recognised. ‘ Eckenstein!’ I cried as I ran 
forward,—for the posture was so natural that I could not but think 
he was alive. Ah me! no answer came :—the gallant young Feld- 
webel was dead—shot through the throat. He had not been killed 
outright by the fatal bullet; the track was apparent by the blood 
on the grass, where he had crawled to the hawthorn-tree against 
which I found him. His head had fallen forward on his chest, 
‘and his right hand was pressed against his left breast. I saw 
something white in the hollow of the hand, and easily moved the 
arm, for he was yet warm :—it was the photograph of the little girl 
whom he had married but three short days before—the frank eyes 
looked up at me from the portrait with a merry unconsciousness ; 
and the face of the photograph was spotted with the life-blood of 
the young soldier. 

I sent the death-token to Saarlouis by post to the young widow. 
God knows whether she ever received it, for all the address I knew 
was Saarlouis. Eckenstein I saw buried with two officers in a 
soldier’s grave under the hawthorn. Any one taking the ascent up 
the fourth ravine, Forbach-ward from the bluff of the Spicheren 
looking over to the Bellevue, may easily find it, about half-way up. 
It may be recognised by the wooden cross bearing the rude inscrip- 
tion: ‘ Hier ruhen in Gott 2 Officiere, 1 Feldwebel, 40%*° Hohenzol. 
Fus. Regt.’ 
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